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T= DISCUSS appropriately the 
training of scientists for long- 
range national security will 
obviously require the definition of 
both the concept of /ong-range and 
the concept of national security, and 
in the former case there is much more 
involved than merely the length of 
time one has in mind in using the 
term. There is involved in _ this 
concept, also, the question of the 
probable circumstances that may arise 
which will influence to a large extent 
the kind and the nature of the training 
which needs to be provided. Simi- 
larly, the word security may carry 
with it many connotations. One may 
think of it simply in terms of the 
need to withstand aggressive action 
on the part of an unfriendly nation, 
or as a much broader concept of 
protection against the many adverse 
forces within and without our nation 
and throughout the world. 


There has been a very marked 
reduction in the atmosphere of hys- 
teria so characteristic of the last few 
months in the United States. The 
military situation in Korea seems 
less disturbing. Recent announce- 
ments with regard to the build-up 
of the military establishment seem 
to promise less drastic withdrawals 
from the civilian manpower of the 
nation. There is, therefore, a national 
temper more conducive to sober 
thought over these long-range prob- 
lems. Sober thinking, however, is 
not at home in an atmosphere of 
undue optimism any more than it 
is in an atmosphere of gloom and 
hysteria. It is fortunate, then, that 
we can view these problems now 
when affairs have assumed much 
more nearly their proper proportions. 

It is not the purpose of this paper 
to enter into a searching analysis, 
or to make predictions on the shape 
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of things to come. There are few 
of us today who can look into the 
future with any great confidence in 
our ability to forecast events. Yet 
without some background of thought 
as to what may lie in the future 
it is obviously impossible to deal 
with a subject such as the training 
of scientists for national security, 
which clearly involves a program 
that must be related to the proba- 
bility of future events. 

Without going so far as to prophesy 
the shape of things to come, it does 
appear possible to call attention to 
certain basic facts regarding the 
world about us which have meaning 
for the future. The first of these is, 
of course, the fact of the growth of 
Communism throughout the world. 
This movement is approximately one 
hundred years old. During that time 
it has spread and has been accepted 
as the ruling philosophy in territories 
constituting a rather large part of 
the earth’s land surface. It has 
left its disturbing influence in many 
of the countries which still cling 
to their Western orientation. During 
this time it has not been without 
change in its manifestations and in 
the type of government developed 
in the countries where it is dominant. 
It is, perhaps, fair to state, however, 
that today Communism is an instru- 
ment of imperialist expansion. It 
is also true that the basic tenet of 
this movement is that the individual 
exists for the benefit of the state. 
All his personal activities, his alle- 
giances, and his very thoughts, must 
be for the advantage of the state. 
This is completely contrary to the 
philosophy of the Western world, 
where the basic characteristic is that 
the state exists for the individual 
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and is controlled by the will of the 
individual expressed through elections, 
These concepts are so completely 
opposite that it seems highly unlikely 
that they can exist together in the 
same world without conflict. There 
is apparently nothing to indicate 
at the present time that this basic 
antipathy is receding. While this 
does not necessarily mean full-scale 
military combat between the Eastern 
and Western worlds, it would certainly 
appear that the resolution of this 
basic antipathy is not a matter of 
a few days or a few months, but one 
which will undoubtedly result in the 
necessity for a posture of defense 
on our part far beyond our customary 
level, for a number of years to come. 


T WOULD be unwise, however, 

to assume that this is the only 
great movernent afoot in the world 
today which will affect us in the 
future and require our serious atten- 
tion. There is abroad in the present 
world a spirit of unrest and revolution 
so widespread that few comparable 
periods of change in the world’s 
history have occurred. Perhaps one 
would need to go back to the Saracen 
invasion of Europe or to the period 
of the beginning of the Renaissance 
to find a parallel with regard to its 
implications for the future. There 
are vast areas of the world in which 
people are ready for change. They 
are tired of poverty and starvation. 
Constantly made aware by motion 
pictures, by media of mass communi- 
cation, and by the representatives 
of Western civilization among them 
that there are in the world areas of 
prosperity and of a high standard 
of living, they have gradually lost 
faith in their own traditional ways 
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STUDY AND RESEARCH 


and are ready for any desperate 
attempt to catch up with modern 
civilization. This is evident in the 
movements in China, in India, among 
the Moslem and Arab peoples in the 
Middle East, in South Africa, and in 
many other places. These move- 
ments can be powerful and, if 
exploited, can be devastating in their 
effects. 

It is unthinkable, in a world as 
unsettled as the present one, that 
the United States will not be involved 
in the great efforts which will be 
necessary to help develop in the 
various corners of the earth more 
stable economies, more stable govern- 
ments, and more satisfactory ways 
of living. Part of these efforts must 
be military, and undoubtedly we 
shall be involved in that aspect. 
For stability cannot be assured with- 
out the exercise of power. There 
is just as much danger in a situation 
where power is absent as there is 
in a situation where power is too 
great and uncontrolled. But much 
more will be needed in the way of 
assistance than mere military action. 
The Point Four Program is obviously 
designed as a first approach to 
this problem. Technological assist- 
ance alone, however, will not be 
enough. Unquestionably, the time 
will come when we will need to help 
in the development of more satis- 
factory economic, political, and social 
organizations. 

Long-range national security, there- 
fore, is much more than a matter 
of the creation and maintenance of a 
powerful military structure. And the 
training of scientists must be viewed 
in this larger context. Since this is 
true, a catalogue of the many things 
that are involved in the training of 
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scientists for long-range national 
security would be far beyond the 
compass of a brief presentation such 
as this must be. 


T MUST be obvious, first of all, 

that very few, if any, of the present 
scientific activities of the nation are 
unimportant in a long-range per- 
spective. Most of them have such 
a direct bearing on security that the 
likelihood is for an increase rather 
than a decrease of immediate rele- 
vance. This is quite evident in the 
sharply increased Federal budgets in 
the fields of science most closely 
associated with military applications 
and in the applied sciences arising 
from them. But even in the sciences 
less related to military weapons there 
is a direct relationship in the vast 
majority of cases with the increased 
needs of a community whose activities 
are quickened by a mobilization 
program. Potentially, at least, every 
science is related to the problems of 
health, agriculture, natural resources, 
water and its manifestations, conser- 
vation, communication, and a long 
list of other activities, all of which 
will feel the impact of an increased 
tempo of events. In the long run, 
the réle of all of the sciences must 
increase if viewed in terms of the 
troubled world and its problems. 
It would, I am sure, be unnecessary 
and even gratuitous to point out 
the many relationships which are 
bound to arise between the sciences 
and the long-range réle this nation 
must play in the future. Suffice 
it here to say that it is inconceivable 
that this rdle will be a minor one. 
It seems certain to involve every 
science to a greater or lesser degree. 

There are, however, certain general 
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considerations which need to be 
emphasized as being of particular 
importance in this total long-range 
picture. The first of these must 
always be an adequate emphasis 
on an effective program of basic 
research. Much has been said about 
the need of such a program since 
the Second World War. It has fre- 
quently been pointed out by leaders 
in science and by leaders in the field 
of education and public affairs who 
are acquainted with the nature of 
science that this is a matter of 
paramount concern. It has been 

inted out that prior to the Second 
World War, America imported far 
more fundamental scientific knowl- 
edge than it exported. It has also 
been pointed out that the great 
centers of learning throughout the 
world where this basic research 
originated have been seriously crip- 
pled by the war, and therefore the 
responsibility for keeping the flow 
of basic research at the necessary 
level rests now largely on the scientists 
within our borders. It has also been 


pointed out that little if any basic 


research was done in this country 
during the war. While this may 
be an exaggeration, it is certainly 
true that the leading scientists of the 
nation were employed in an intensive 
effort to apply information existing 
at that time to the military problems 
of the day. For military purposes 
alone, this has meant that the stock- 
pile of basic research information 
has been seriously depleted. There 
is a much shorter gap today between 
the results of fundamental research 
and their applications. 

These things are well known, but 
what is less well known is that, 
in spite of widespread discussion of 
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this problem, every trend seems to 
be inevitably in the direction of 
further tipping of the balance toward 
applied research rather than basic 
research. The existence of large sums 
of money available for applied re- 
search from the Federal treasury 
and from the budgets of industry 
tends inevitably to turn the stream 
of talent in that direction. The 
salaries available in the universities, 
where basic research is most at home, 
are conspicuously below those in 
government and industry. Facilities 
are likewise usually much better, and 
therefore more attractive to scientists, 
in the laboratories dealing with applied 
research. For long-range national 
security, therefore, one of the most 
important needs in the whole of 
science is a conscious movement, 
well supported by adequate funds, 
to increase the emphasis on funda- 
mental research and to make available 
the talent of our ablest scientists on 
this, the very heartland of the con- 
tinent of science. 


HE second important consider- 
ation is the training of adequate 
numbers of scientists in the future. 
We cannot have a dynamic and 
vigorous science in the future, ade- 
quate to meet all of our responsi- 
bilities, without having a substantial 
flow of personnel emerging annually 
from the training institutions. Much 
has been said of the shortage of 
scientists at the present time. There 
is evidence on every hand _ that 
this shortage is a reality; and it is 
having the effect of sharply limiting 
the initiation of projects, not only 
in basic science but even in the field 
of military applications of science. 
It seems evident that this shortage 
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is more likely to increase than to 
decrease. Enrollment figures in engi- 
neering, much publicized lately, show 
that graduating classes in engineering 
for the next four years will progres- 
sively and sharply reduce in numbers. 
In the sciences, a similar situation 
is quite likely to occur, particularly 
at the graduate level. Forty-four 
per cent of the graduate enrollment 
in the sciences, a year or two ago, 
was supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment through veterans’ benefits. 
These benefits are rapidly running 
out and will undoubtedly have a 
significant effect on the number of 
graduate students in our universities. 
Similarly, the prospect of reduced 
enrollments will undoubtedly result 
in fewer teaching assistantships as a 
means of supporting graduate stu- 
dents. Since traditionally in Ameri- 
can education few graduate students 
support their studies from personal 
funds, the net result seems clearly 
to indicate a reduction in graduate 
enrollments in the face of increasing 
needs for graduate scientists. 

These things point to the need 
for a conscious and consistent national 
policy with regard to scientific per- 
sonnel. There has been increasing 
awareness in the minds of most 
people that there is no more important 
resource in the United States than the 
highly trained specialist in the various 
areas so necessary to our civilization 
(not only in the field of science), 
and yet the production of scientific 
personnel and its utilization have 
been left largely to chance. For 
example, up until shortly before the 
Second World War, the vast majority 
of physicists in the nation received 
their training while being supported 
by teaching assistantships. The num- 
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ber of teaching assistantships, again, 
was determined by the number of 
sophomore students in pre-medics 
and in engineering. Physicists were, 
therefore, to a large extent a by- 
product of the training of engineers 
and students of the healing arts. 
They did not exist as the result of 
any conscious attempt to produce 
physicists as a national necessity. 
While this may have worked out 
fortuitously in the past as a result 
of the operation of a beneficent fate, 
the time is long since past when 
such matters can be left to chance. 


E development of science in 

I the United States has been largely 
conditioned by the interests arising 
in American university departments, 
most frequently as a result of imme- 
diate environment. Toa large extent 
this development has been centered 
on interests within the borders of 
our own country. Occasionally these 
interests have crossed our borders 
and have related themselves to foreign 
lands and foreign problems, but for 
the most part we have been uncon- 
sciously isolationist in our scientific 
activities. This is, of course, under- 
standable, and a most natural phe- 
nomenon. But if it is true that 
America is to come face to face with 
the problem of assisting the rest of 
the world, it is equally obvious 
that there will need to be increasing 
concern with the scientific problems 
of the rest of the world. By far 
the greater portion of the world’s 
population with which we can be 
expected to become involved in the 
future lies between the Tropics of 
Cancer and Capricorn. Our own 
nation, upon which our science has 
been focused, has developed in a 
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more temperate climate, and has been 
least active in that part of the nation 
which is closest to the equatorial 
regions. It seems to me important 
that in the future this whole tendency 
be reversed. There is unquestionably 
a vast wilderness of problems in 
agriculture, geology, public health, 
medicine, marine biology, entomology, 
the control of pests and disease for 
both plants and animals, and many 
other fields, each of which constitutes 
a vast area of scientific development. 
The results of research in these 
areas can be of the utmost importance 
in solving the many problems which 
give rise to the spirit of unrest 
which threatens the stability of the 
world today. This constitutes a great 
challenge to American science, not 
only to develop outstanding author- 
ities in the United States in the many 
branches of science which relate to 
the problems of submerged popula- 
tions, and in their applications to 
other areas of the world, but also to 
train scientists from these areas who 
can return home and become the 
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nuclei of indigenous scientific activity. 
If our own long-range national security 
rests upon the stability of the world, 
this is indeed one way of contributing 
to our security over the long pull. 

If I may summarize, then, I should 
say that science over the coming 
years must look to the proper balance 
of its activities between the immediate 
and the long-range program, so that 
the solid growth of the roots and 
trunk of the tree of science be not 
sacrificed to accelerate the growth 
of its fruit. Our scientific leadership 
in the future will depend on our 
development of a solid core of basic 
science. That and an adequate pro- 
gram for the selection and training 
of the necessary number of competent 
scientists is the prime requisite. In 
an emergency one can always redirect 
the scientist from basic research to 
applied research, almost overnight. 
One cannot reverse this process with 
equal ease. And one can never, in an 
emergency, create overnight the basic 
research information on which applied 
research depends. [Vol. XXII, No. 6] 
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Religion in a State University 


By HARRY H. KIMBER 


The Courses Offered at Michigan State College 


ment is given to religious activ- 

ities at Michigan State College, 
although it is a state-supported insti- 
tution, and dynamic programs of 
religious counseling and teaching are 
maintained. The roots of the rela- 
tionship between this college and 
religion lie deep in its history, but 
reorganization and growth in this 
area during the past few years have 
produced results that are worthy of 
note by any who are interested 
in the place of religion in public 
higher education. 

Three basic principles have here 
been established as acceptable founda- 
tions for the development of religious 
activities in a state-supported uni- 
versity. The first principle is that 
the religious life of the student body 
is a matter of necessary and proper 
concern for the college faculty and 
administration. That religion as an 
integral part of a culture and a 
proper field of knowledge must receive 
recognition in the curriculum of 
studies is the second principle. The 
third principle is that a clear-cut dis- 
tinction must be maintained between 
religious activities as such and religion 
as a subject to be taught in the 
curriculum. 

That the religious life of the student 
body is a necessary and proper 
concern for a college or university, 


administrative endorse- 


whether supported by private or 
public funds, is a principle implicit 
in the very nature of the educational 
process. The educational ideal of 
the contemporary college or university 
is to be found, not in the training 
of the intellect alone, but in the 
development of students morally and 
spiritually, as well as intellectually, 
equipped to become happy and useful 
citizens. As soon as the effort to 
achieve this ideal rises above the 
level of superficial cultivation of the 
social graces or urbane appreciation 
of the arts, religion must of necessity 
in some manner be included in the 
curriculum. Only at the expense 
of the peace and order of the life 
of the individual student and at the 
peril of civilized, democratic society 
itself, can utility, happiness, or citizen- 
ship be interpreted in materialistic 
or hedonistic terms. Michigan State 
College is convinced of the necessity 
and of the propriety of college support 
of religious interests and activities 
amongst the student body. An insti- 
tution that can and does directly 
support an extensive program of 
intramural and intercollegiate ath- 
letics on the theory that the physical 
development thereby promoted is 
part of a well-rounded personality, 
one which can and does directly 
support ambitious programs of con- 
certs, exhibitions, and lectures in the 
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fields of music, art, politics, and 
letters, surely should similarly lend 
its resources, moral and material, 
to the recognition and encouragement 
of religious life amongst its students 
and faculty. 

There are nine recognized student 
religious-interest groups on the cam- 
pus and, in addition, the Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. Housing is provided 
for the Y.M.C.A. in the Union 
Building, while most of the student 
church groups have their own houses, 
in some cases with chapels attached. 
The two “‘Y”’ groups have professional 
secretaries, and the Peoples Church 
and the Episcopal Church maintain 
full-time chaplains for student work, 
while chaplaincy duties are performed 
by the clergy attached to the local 
Roman Catholic parish. The pastor 
of the College Lutheran Church and 
the rabbi of the Lansing Synagogue 
give much of their time to student 
work. 

The office of the dean of students, 
through the counselor for men and 
the counselor for women and their 
assistants, together with the Counsel- 
ing Service, works in close and 
harmonious relationship with the 
various chaplains. ““We consider their 
activities,’ says Dean Crowe, “an 
important part of the complete per- 
sonnel service.” The student chap- 
lains and the faculty sponsors of the 
student religious organizations meet 
with representatives of the Dean 
of Students and of the Counseling 
Service at regular and frequent inter- 
vals. Common problems and policies 
aftecting the religious life of the 
campus are here discussed freely and 
frankly. Through this consultative 
procedure the religious organizations 
share in the making of institutional 
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policy in this field. Similarly, the 
closest liaison is maintained in dealing 
with individual student problems 
which appear to have a religious facet, 

What President Hannah has called 
the “hearty approval” of religious 
activities on the campus, and the 
co-operation that exists between the 
college and the religious groups, 
exemplify the principle of college 
concern for the religious life of the 
student body. But this is only half 
of the story. Primarily, a college or 
university is a place of learning. 
If in this task of imparting knowledge 
religion is left out of the curriculum, 
and if in the research activities of 
the institution no place is found for 
the things of God, a void is created. 
By ignoring religion the colleges make 
a profession of indifferentism, and 
leave that subject to become, as 
has been so well said, “‘a dead option.” 

The second principle upon which 
the religious program of Michigan 
State College is based is that of the 
right of religion to be heard in the 
teaching life of the college. Religion 
asserts this right to a hearing under 
the academic doctrine of free inquiry. 
The values implicit in a belief in 
Deity are at the very roots of civiliza- 
tion. Religion is the most pervasive 
and universal factor in human culture. 
It may be granted that religion must 
of necessity, therefore, enter into the 
treatment of all subject-matter. Reli- 
gion, however, does not really have a 
hearing when it enters the curricu- 
lum only in this manner, as it were, 
by the servants’ entrance. It claims 
the right to come in by the front door. 
It asserts its right to stand on its 
own merits and to preserve its own 
integrity, both in methods and subject- 
matter, as a field of human knowledge. 
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Implicit in this claim is the further 
principle that religion must be taught, 
as it were, from the inside. This 
is to affirm and not to deny the 
proposition that the ultimate purpose 
of a university is the pursuit of truth. 
Every subject has its own material 
and its own methods. Religion simply 
claims the right to use the religious 
method in the pursuit of religious 
truth. Differences of religious out- 
looks are differences of conceptualiza- 
tion. Even on the level of mere 
description they cannot be ignored 
or overridden without a distortion 
that makes a caricature of the living 
thing. Only from within the tradi- 
tion of a faith can the nature of that 
faith be communicated to others. 
The beauties of a stained-glass window 
appear, as a great preacher has 
recently observed, only when viewed 
from the inside. From such study 
of religion, furthermore, springs not 
only democratic tolerance but mutual 
comprehension. 


T IS to provide instruction in 

religion in this sense that a Depart- 
ment of Religion has been established 
at Michigan State College. In respect 
to its objectives and its organization, 
the work in religion stands on a par 
with the other offerings of the college. 
It implements the principle that 
religion is an integral part of our 
culture and, even in a public institu- 
tion, a proper field of knowledge. 

The course offerings of the Depart- 
ment of Religion fall into three groups. 
The first group consists of intro- 
ductory courses organized about the 
common aim of presenting a survey 
of the epistemological, doctrinal, and 
ethical principles of religious tradi- 
tions of contemporary America. These 
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courses are presented under the same 
title and similar catalogue descrip- 
tions from Protestant, Roman Cath- 
olic, and Jewish points of view. 
Courses in the second group provide 
for more specialized studies in partic- 
ular aspects of the three great tradi- 
tions. They consist of courses in 
the Life of Christ, and in the Pauline 
Epistles (Protestant), in Christian 
Theology and Christian Ethics (Ro- 
man Catholic), and of two courses 
which deal with Judaism, the one 
describing Jewish customs and rituals 
and the other dealing with modern 
Jewish movements, religious and 
social, It should be emphasized that 
these courses are not offered exclu- 
sively for students of the faiths 
mentioned, but are so conducted 
that they are appropriate for election 
by any student who wishes to acquire 
a knowledge of the matters dealt 
with in the course. There is a great 
deal of what might be called cross 
registration in these courses. The 
Jewish courses, for example, some- 
times enroll more non-Jewish than 
Jewish students. 

The courses in the first and second 
groups which have been described 
are taught for the most part by 
chaplains attached to campus religious 
organizations who hold a graduate 
degree in theology from an accredited 
seminary. No remuneration is pro- 
vided, but these men receive appoint- 
ment as lecturers and hence enjoy 
staff status. They participate in staff 
meetings and their work is subject 
to the usual amount of academic 
supervision. The clergy connected 
with this work have been men of 
exceptional ability, and the experience 
at Michigan State with the chaplain- 
lecturers has been a most happy one. 
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A third group of courses offered 
in the department comprises those 
which represent still more advanced 
excursions into the field of religious 
studies. These courses are taught 
by regular members of the college 
staff either formally attached to the 
department on the basis of dual 
appointment or teaching “on loan” 
from another department. They are 
men who have as part of their 
scholarly specialties a high degree 
of competence in some phase of 
religion and who are committed to a 
belief in religious values. Courses 
now offered in this. third group 
consist of a series in Christian thought, 
in which the great creeds are treated 
both historically and exegetically, 
a course in Christian ethics, a series 
of courses on the thought of the 
Continental reformers, and a course 
on religion and the social order. 
Further expansion of the department 
will take place in this group. 

A description of the courses in 
religion available at Michigan State 
College would be incomplete if it 
confined itself to those courses which 
are formally offered within the Depart- 
ment. A course in the Bible is given 
under the jurisdiction of the English 
Department, one in Oriental Religions 
under the auspices of the Department 
of Foreign Studies, and one in the 
Philosophy of Religion in the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy. 

All of the courses mentioned carry 
regular academic credit. A major 
cannot be taken in religion, but 
students who wish to concentrate 
in this field may do so by taking 
an interdepartmental major in social 
science which may in large part 
consist of courses in religion. Those 
courses in the departments which 
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comprise the third group for the 
most part carry graduate credit as 
well, and are often found to be 
a valuable supplement to studies 
in other fields. The candidate for 
a graduate degree may use religion 
as a minor, including therein, if 
desired, the courses taught outside 
the department which have been 
mentioned. 

The courses in religion are a normal 
part of the curriculum at Michigan 
State College. They exist for the 
purpose of instruction, the advance. 
ment of knowledge, and the enlight. 
enment of mankind. They are based 
on the assumption that religion is 
a field of human knowledge that 
cannot be neglected or ignored without 
leaving a serious gap in the curriculum. 
In accordance with the practical 
emphasis which has influenced the 
teaching and curriculum of the college 
from its inception, an effort is made 
to teach religion as it manifests 
itself in the culture of which we area 
part, and in the forms in which 
the student meets with it in his 
daily life. 


O BRIEF is held by the College 

for any one form of religion. In 
its encouragement of activities, in 
its counseling, and in its teaching, 
its objectives are in this respect 
neutral. Although the courses given 
are in some cases devoted to the 
description of specific manifestations 
of religion as found in American 
civilization, they are not in objective 
or intention sectarian in nature. On 
the other hand, the Department of 
Religion is not concerned with the 
development of any eclectic or syn- 
thetic form of religion. To be s0 

[Continued on page 343) 
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The Liberal-Arts College in the 
Training of Scientists 


By HARRY F. LEWIS 


An Evaluation in Terms of Productivity 


E Trytten Report published 
in 1948 lists the baccalaureate 
sources of those who were 

awarded earned doctoral degrees in 
the sciences (Ph.D., Sc.D., D.Eng., or 
D.P.H.) by institutions during the 
decade January 1, 1936, to December 
31, 1945, inclusive. The survey cov- 
ered some 28 scientific disciplines, 
involving 14,905 Doctors’ degrees 
conferred by go institutions on gradu- 


~ ates of 719 colleges and universities 


in the United States, together with 22 
Canadian and 51 foreign universities.’ 
In order to be included in the listing, 
the schools in the United States must 
have sent on at least one success- 
ful doctoral candidate, whereas the 
Canadian and foreign universities must 
have been responsible for at least three. 

The information is complete and 
the summations may be presumed to 
be relatively accurate. For the first 
time, it would appear possible to 
evaluate the work of our colleges and 
universities in so far as one criterion 
is concerned, namely, the activity 
their graduates have exhibited in 
securing earned science doctorates. 
This is one measure of the relative 
departmental “vitality in science” of 


tNational Research Council, Office of Scientific 
Personnel. The Baccalaureate Origins of the Science 
Doctorates Awarded in the United States in the 
Decade 1936-1945. Washington, D. C.: National 
arch Council, 1948. 


the various institutions during the 
period covered by the Trytten survey. 

Preliminary evaluation of the Tryt- 
ten data was attempted in the fourth 
volume, “Manpower for Research,” 
of the report of the President’s 
Scientific Research Board that had 
access to the material before its 
publication. In this volume, the 
first ten institutions in the country 
are arranged in order of science 
doctorates per one thousand students 
registered. Eight of the ten are listed 
as colleges, including, in order from 
second through nine, Haverford, Ober- 
lin, Kalamazoo, Reed, Swarthmore, 
Massachusetts State, Hope, and 
DePauw. California Institute of Tech- 
nology led the list, and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology was tenth. 
Of the first 44 institutions thus 
ranked, 39 are colleges and three are 
universities (Chicago, Cornell, and 
Princeton); the others are the two 
technical schools.2 These observa- 
tions, together with others developed 
by Blackwood* and Bell,* led the 


Steelman, John R. Science and Public Policy. 
“‘Manpower for Research: A Report to the Presi- 
dent’s Scientific Research Board.” Vol. IV. 
Washinton, D. C.: United States Government 


Printing Office, 1947. p. 146. 

3Blackwood, Oswald. ‘‘Undergraduate Origins 
of American Physicists,” American Jo of 
Physics, XII (June, 1944), pp. 149-50. 

‘ il, R. M. “Origins and Ages of American 
Physicists,” American Journal of Physics, X1V 
(November-December, 1946), pp. 396-98. 
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writers of the Steelman report to 
conclude on page 112 that “some of 
the smaller colleges are outstanding 
in stimulating undergraduates to 
become scientists.” 

In view of the interest shown in the 
early identification and training of 
scientists and with this vast amount 
of authentic information available, it 
seemed worth while to make a more 
detailed examination of the figures 
supplied by the Trytten report. In 
the preparation of this report, the 
National Research Council workers 
collected data from 719 universities, 
colleges, technical institutions, and 
‘teachers’ colleges. Since the 1940 
edition of American Universities and 
Colleges lists only 725 institutions, 
it would seem as though few sig- 
nificant four-year collegiate institu- 
tions were overlooked in the National 
Research Council study. 

The 719 institutions in the United 
States were classified in a general 
manner as follows: 


Description 


A. Nationally accredited schools: 
1. Universities of complex structure... . 124 


Number in 
Classification 


2. Colleges of arts and science......... 172 
3- Technical institutions.............. 12 
4. Teachers’ colleges, etc.............. 12 
320 
B. Regionally accredited schools: 
1. Universities of complex structure.... 19 
2. Colleges of arts and science......... 194 
3. Technical institutions.............. 12 
4- Teachers’ colleges, etc.............. 67 
C. Without national or regional 
accreditation: 
1. Universities of complex structure.... 1 
2. Colleges of arts and science......... 72 
3- Technical institutions.............. 10 
4- Teachers’ colleges, etc.............. 4 
87 
D. Schools no longer four-year colleges. ...... 8 
E. Schools no longer functioning............. 12 


5Marsh, Clarence Stephen, editor. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1940. 
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The number of doctorates in science 
earned by graduates of the various 
types of institutions has been esti- 
mated and will be found in Table I, 
Two of every three science doctors 
had their undergraduate training on 
a university campus—less than one 
in three in a liberal-arts college (see 
Columns 5 and 3) 

These figures have been further 
broken down to show the production 
for institutions of varying degrees 

TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF THE DaTA IN THE TRYTTEN REPortT 
BY Type oF INSTITUTION 


Students 
Insti- |Percent-| Awarded |Percent- 
Type tutions| age the age 


Total | Doctorate* | Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


Universities of 
complex struc- 


144 | 20.0 9,174 65.6 
Colleges of arts 

and science 438 | 61.1 4,023 | 28.8 
Technical insti- 

tONS.......... 34 4-7 322 2.3 
Teachers’ col- 

leges, etc....... 83 | 11.5 397 2.8 
No longer four- 

year schools... 8 1.1 8 0.06 
No longer func- 

Genieg........ 12 1.6 37 0.3 


*The total of Column 4 is 13,961; the difference 
between that figure and 14,905 represents students 
taking their undergraduate training in Canadian 
and foreign universities. 
of accreditation in Table II. It is 
seen that the majority of university- 
trained scientists received their train- 
ing in schools where the work was 
considered to warrant national recog- 
nition—only 2 per cent of the 
university-trained scientists came 
from schools having either regional 
or no accreditation. In contrast, 


only 70 per cent of the college-trained 
scientists had their undergraduate 
work in nationally accredited schools. 
Surprisingly, slightly more than § 
per cent (216) of the college scientists 
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came from colleges unable to obtain 
either national or regional accredita- 
tion, and 14 per cent (45) of the 
scientists trained in technical institu- 
tions came from schools with neither 
national or regional accreditation (see 
Column 3). 


TABLE II 


DisTRIBUTION OF ScIENCE DocroraTes BY TyPES 
oF InsTITUTION AND ExTENT OF ACCREDITATION 


Average 
Number 
Type Schools | Degrees per 
School 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


National Accreditation 


Universities of complex 

ee 124 8,967 72.0 
Colleges of arts and 

ee 172 | 2,809 16.9 
Technical institutions. . 12 220 18.2 
Teachers’ colleges, etc... II 106 9:9 


Regional Accreditation 


Universities of complex 


Colleges of arts and 

194 998 5.8 
Technical institutions. . 12 57 4-9 
Teachers’ colleges, etc.. . 67 286 4.2 

Neither 

Universities of complex 

I 9 9.0 
Colleges of arts and 

Technical institutions. . 10 45 4:5 
Teachers’ colleges, etc.. . 4 5 1.3 


N ORDER to determine how the 

colleges as a group compare with 
the universities and other institutions, 
consideration was given to the total 
number of students registered by the 
various groups. The figures selected 
for use were the registration totals for 
these same four groups (but not 
necessarily the same institutions) for 
the years 1936, 1937, 1938, and 1939. 
By multiplying by 10/4, we obtain 


‘Johns, W. C. Biennial Survey of Education, 
1938-1940. “‘Higher Education.” Vol. I. pp. 3, 
10-11. 
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figures for the ten years which are 
relatively accurate, Using these data, 
the average registration per institu- 
tion, the average doctorates per 
institution, and the doctorates per 
thousand registrants per institution 
have been determined from the figures 
in Table I. The new figures are 
given in Table III. They would 
seem to indicate that the conclusion 
of the Steelman Report with regard 
to the contributions of the universities 
to the training of scientists needs 
clarification in the light of the experi- 
ence of the 1936-45 decade. The 
writers of the Steelman Report con- 
cluded that “in proportion to their 
enrollment, the prominent universities 
... sent very few of their under- 
graduates into scientific careers.’” 
It seems probable that the average 
university in proportion to its enroll- 
ment does even better than the aver- 
age college of arts and science in 
interesting its graduates in further 
study of the sciences. In addition, 
ten universities were responsible for 
the undergraduate preparation of 20 
per cent of the science doctorates, 
and 20 universities for 30 per cent. 

In the statement in the Steelman 
Report with regard to the universities, 
the technical schools were also listed 
as sending few undergraduates into 
scientific careers. The figures in 
Table III support this conclusion. 
In fact, in proportion to their enroll- 
ments, the technical schools are 
responsible for fewer doctorates in 
science than are the teachers’ col- 
leges. In the decade covered by the 
Trytten Report, the technical institu- 
tions, which include more than 10 
per cent of the registrations, were 
responsible for only slightly more than 
2 per cent of the doctorates. 


"Loe. cit., p. 111. 
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EFERENCE was made earlier 
to the fact that the top ten 
universities were responsible for the 
training of 20 per cent of the sci- 
ence doctors. One method of rating 
these institutions, and the colleges 
as well, would involve their listing 
by numbers of potential doctorates. 
This, of course, takes no account of 
the relative size of the institutions, 
but it does give an idea of the ones 
which are important on a quantity 
basis. The distribution of schools by 
numbers trained was first determined; 
the figures are given in Table IV. 
The ten colleges responsible for 
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of Technology and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology are classified 
by Trytten as universities. 

The two universities in the group 
over 400 are California (Berkeley) 
and Illinois; Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Chicago fall within the 300-399 
bracket; and Michigan, Cornell, City 
College of New York, Harvard, and 
Ohio State in the 200-299 bracket. 

Possibly a more significant rating 
would be obtained if the number of 
science doctorates were to be reflected 
against the size of the school giving 
these men their baccalaureate degrees. 
This was done in the Steelman Report 


TABLE III 
Retative DocroraTe Propuctivity BY Type oF INSTITUTION 
Ten-Year Average | Ten-Year Average | Number Doctorates 
Type of Institution Number Registration torates per Thousand 
Registrants 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

Universities of complex structure........ 144 30,820 63-7 2.07 
Colleges of arts and science............. 438 5,000 9-2 1.84 
.. 34 25,130 9-5 0.38 


more than 40 science doctorates 
include: Brooklyn, Dartmouth, De 
Pauw, Miami (Ohio), Mt. Holyoke, 
Oberlin, Reed, Rice, Swarthmore, 
and Wooster. The 1g in the 31-40 
group are: Amherst, Antioch, Carle- 
ton, Franklin and Marshall, Hav- 
erford, Hope, Hunter, Kalamazoo, 
Lafayette, Monmouth, Pomona, St. 
Olaf, Smith, Union, Vassar, Wellesley, 
and Wesleyan. Clemson Agricultural 
College and Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute are classified as colleges and 
are included in this group of 19. 
The two technical institutions in 
the 40 category are Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute and the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn. Not far below 
them is the Case Institute of Tech- 
nology. Both the California Institute 


by establishing the ratio of the 
number of science doctorates for the 
ten-year period to the number reg- 
istered in the particular institution in 
1939-40. This is satisfactory as a 
means of comparing one group of 
institutions with another and was in 
general the method used in comparing 
the relative productivity of the various 
types of institutions. In rating indi- 
vidual institutions, it gives a false 
picture of the men’s colleges as com- 
pared with the coeducational institu- 
tions, since relatively few women in 
coeducational schools obtain science 
doctorates. This was recognized by 
Blackwood, who used the number of 


8This should be compared with the record of the 
Eastern women’s colleges. Noteworthy is the num- 
ber of science docorates granted by Bryn Mawr, 
Goucher, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
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prospective physicists per thousand 
male students enrolled in 1925-26 as 
his base line. 

A better index would seem to 
result from a comparison of the 
number of science doctorates in the 
period 1936-45 with the number of 
baccalaureate degrees granted to men 
for the years which produced the 
greater share of the doctorates; 
namely, 1932-41. This method of 
rating would favor the coeducational 
schools to the extent that their 
women graduates earn the science 
doctorate. In a few random samples, 
this did not appear too significant. 


TABLE IV 


DistRIBUTION OF INsTITUTIONS BY NUMBERS OF 
PorenTIAL DocroraTES 


Number of |Colleges of Techni 
| hom | nical | Teachers Uni- 
Ten hools | Colleges | versities 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (s) 
er 248 19 61 12 
-60....... 32 3 
93 


N ESSENCE, the method outlined 

has been followed in studying the 
productivity of the colleges. The 
operations involved in developing this 
information were as follows: For a 
first screening, a rough estimate was 
made of the number of graduates in a 
ten-year period for all colleges sending 
on at least 15 doctors in science by 
multiplying by ten the number of 
B.A. and B.S. degrees conferred by 
the college during 1938 as given in 
the College Blue Book for 1939. 
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TABLE V 


Ratinc or As BACCALAUREATE SOURCES 
or Science Doctorates 


Percent- 
Rank- Men Science age 
Institution ing Gradu- | Doctor- | Earned 
ates ates Doctor- 
ates 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
I 396 44 
Oberlin*....... 2 | 1,165 121 10.4 
Chicago*f...... 3 | 3,067 312 10.1 
Kalamazoo 4 391 34 8.7 
Monmouth"... . 5 420 33 7:9 
Swarthmore. ... 6 667 52 7.8 
7 414 31 7.5 
DePauw*...... 8 | 1,460 103 7.1 
Iowa Wesleyan*| 9 244 17 7.0 
Io 315 21 6.7 
ee II 543 36 6.6 
Central 
(Missouri)*...| 12 443 28 6.3 
Nebraska 
Wesleyan*...| 13 314 17 5.4 
Willamette..... 14 386 20 5.2 
Haverford...... 15.5| 676 34 5.0 
College of 
Wooster*..... 15.5 855 43 5.0 
Carleton*...... 17 777 38 49 
Bethany 
18 315 15 4.8 
19 403 19 4-7 
Ottawa 
(Kansas)*....| 20 240 II 4-6 
Se 21 839 38 “5 
Cornell (lowa)*.| 22.5] 458 20 4:4 
24-5 | 1,077 45 4-2 
Ae 24.5| 381 16 4-2 
Ripon*......... 393 16 4.1 
27.5| 492 20 4.1 
t. Union*....| 27.5 582 24 41 
Allegheny...... 27.5| 661 27 41 
Wabash*....... 30 705 28 4-0 


*The 22 colleges marked with an asterisk are 
located in the Middle West. 

+The Liberal Arts College of the University 
of Chicago. 


The percentage of science doctorates 
was then calculated from this estimate 
of the number of graduates. Schools 
showing at least 2 per cent of their 
graduates earning science doctorates 
were put on the “follow-up list.’ 


°Exceptions were the men’s colleges where the ar- 
bitrary figure of 3 per cent was used, and the two 
top women’s colleges, Goucher and Mt. Holyoke, 
each with a screening record of almost 2 per cent. 
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The schools on the follow-up list 
were asked to furnish the numbers of 
men and women graduating between 
1932 and 1941, inclusive. The figure 
for the number of men graduating 
was then used in determining the 
percentage productivity. Thirty col- 
leges gave figures indicating that 4 
per cent or more of their men grad- 
uates went on to earn a science 
doctorate. These 30 schools appear 
to have been the most productive 
during the years 1932-41 as pro- 
ducers of potential science doctors. 
They are listed in Table V in the 
order of their relative effectiveness. 
These 30 schools certainly qualify as 
“outstanding colleges in stimulating 
undergraduates to become scientists,” 
as the Steelman Report puts it. 

The same method of rating, applied 
broadly to the universities, does not 
appear to provide as significant infor- 
mation with regard to the vitality of 
the science departments, for at least a 
portion of the complex program of the 
university is not concerned with ex- 
perimental science. The three east- 
ern universities (Yale, Harvard, and 
Princeton) are set up somewhat on 
the same basis as are the colleges of 
arts and science. In addition, their 
students are almost entirely men. 
Using the same method of calculation 
as that followed in the preliminary 
screening, Yale sent on slightly better 
than two men to science doctorates 
for every one hundred graduates, 
Harvard 2.5, and Princeton 1.8. The 
same preliminary screening figures 
for some of the men’s colleges of high 
standing were 4.6 for Wabash, 4.1 for 
Haverford, and 3.2 for Wesleyan. 
The two outstanding institutes of 
technology (California and Massa- 
chusetts) show 7.2 and 2.7, respec- 
tively. There is no question but 
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that California Institute of Tech- 
nology is one of the top five or six 
institutions in the United States in 
the extent to which it sends men on 
to the doctorate in science (it was 
rated first in the Steelman Report). 


O ATTEMPT has been made 
to find the reasons for the success 
achieved by these 30 colleges. Cer- 
tainly they are not easily determined. 
The majority of the colleges are 
located in the Middle West. The 
majority are of Protestant origin and 
support. Few are located in large 
cities, although there are notable 
exceptions to this. In general, their 
students come from public high 
schools. Nor is there any similarity 
in the matter of endowments and 
buildings, for their endowments run 
from a few hundred thousands to 
many millions of dollars, and their 
science laboratories from inadequate 
unventilated firetraps to modern lab- 
oratories up to the minute in every 
regard. Some have what might be 
called adequate science libraries, others 
have a few shelves in the general 
library. The science professors of a 
few (not more than one-third of the 
colleges on the list) publish the 
results of research carried out in their 
own laboratories; the remainder con- 
tribute researches to the pages of 
the scientific literature through the 
research contributions of students 
currently engaged in university, gov- 
ernment, or industrial research. Inter- 
est in science is generated in many 
cases by liberal use of the research 
method in the laboratory work of 
regularly scheduled courses, as well as 
in small projects of an experimental 
nature introduced as a side line. 
Many of these top schools had 
teachers who were outstanding in the 
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ranks of the science faculties, teachers 
who had an interest in the student 
as an individual and who were alert 
to the possibility that the student 
might develop a significant interest 
and skill in a particular field of 
science and thereby contribute to the 
good of society. A number of these 
unusual men were not considered 
scholars by their fellow faculty mem- 
bers, nor were they recognized as 
such by the members of their learned 
societies.° Many of these science 
teachers have retired since the period 
covered by the Trytten Report, 
leaving behind a real challenge to 
their successors. 

In this connection the reader is 
referred to a statement made in the 
Wesleyan Alumnus by R. H. Knapp 
of the Department of Psychology of 
Wesleyan University. For three years 
Mr. Knapp has been chairman of a 
faculty committee studying the under- 
graduate training of scientists. He 
points out the remarkable record of 
the selected list of liberal-arts colleges 
studied and the low production rate 
of the engineering schools. Geograph- 
ical location, as in the Middle West 
and Far West, he likewise relates to 
the production of scientists. Further- 
more, he points out that scientists 
seem to be drawn from homes of 
humble resources. He gives par- 
ticular credit to the importance of 
the quality and personality of par- 
ticular teachers. Terms such as “vivid 
personality,” “‘energy, demandingness 
and enterprise,” “warmth, breadth 
and love of teaching,” “professional 
competence and dignity” depict the 
successful teachers. He goes on to 
say that “‘by virtue of these qualities, 


Blackwood lists the outstanding teachers in the 
order of the number of physicists they have trained. 
(Loe. cit., p. 149.) 
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these eminent science teachers have 
been able to exert an order of leader- 
ship entirely transcending the narrow 
definition of the teacher’s role.” They 
serve as “models to be admired and 
emulated, mustering the energies of 
their students and crystallizing their 
ambitions.” The relationship between 
student and teacher he describes as 
“‘a discipleship in the best sense of 
the word.” 


N SHARP contrast to the effective 

work of the colleges listed in 
Table V and discussed earlier, there 
are many colleges where there seems 
to be very little interest shown in 
sending men on to graduate degrees 
in science. In Table IV it appears 
that 340 of the 71g institutions in all 
categories have sent five students or 
fewer into the science doctorate in the 
ten-year period. The science depart- 
ments of these schools would appear 
to be almost dormant, in this one 
important regard at least. Of the 
34° unproductive institutions, almost 
three-quarters (or 248) are colleges; 
Blackwood was right in concluding 
that “‘a large number of small colleges, 
for instance in physics, seem entirely 
unproductive.” In fact, there was 
no reason for his isolating the field of 
physics. Fifty-seven per cent of the 
colleges, half of the technical schools, 
and two-thirds of the teachers’ col- 
leges make up the group of unpro- 
ductive institutions." 

Twenty-eight per cent of the 

[Continued on page 343) 


"Wesleyan’s Record in the Teaching of 
Scientists,” Wesleyan Alumnus, XXXV (August, 
1950), p. 24. 

127. cit., p. 149. 

13Blackwood notes that 66 per cent of the 
colleges recognized in 1925-26 by the American 
Council on Education did not graduate a single 
student listed as a physicist in the 1938 American 
Men of Science. 


Who Is a Good Professor? 


By THOMAS C. DONNELLY 


A Constant Concern of College Administrators 


who once observed that to dis- 

cover the truth it was necessary 
first to gather all the facts, which, he 
said, was rarely possible. What then 
should one do if he is faced with the 
necessity for action without all the 
facts? Then, said James, the thing 
to do is to act anyway. 

This bit of reasoning illustrates 
the kind of situation one is faced 
with in judging who is a good pro- 
fessor, and it also indicates the kind 
of common sense that must be applied 
to the problem it presents. We do 
not have all the facts about professors 
nor has the teaching profession de- 
veloped generally agreed upon criteria 
for the measurement of the worth of 
a college teacher. The criteria may 
never be developed, because teachers 
minister to the mind and spirit, and 
their influence is intangible and diffi- 
cult to assess by any precise formula. 
It would also be difficult to get any 
general agreement on the meaning 
of the adjective good as applied to a 
professor. Here, therefore, I use the 
term simply, in the sense that a 
college student uses it in referring to 
a valued professor and in the sense 
that one professor uses it in referring 
to an esteemed colleague. 

All of us have our conceptions of 
what constitutes a good professor, 
impressionistic though they may be, 


|: WAS William James, I believe, 


and based on fragmentary observa- 
tion as they are, which we act upon 
in the absence of anything better, 
On any campus anyone and every- 
one—administrators, faculty mem- 
bers, students and clerical and service 
workers—can give you a ready approx- 
imation of the worth of a faculty 
member, whether he is good or bad, 
interesting or dull, hard or easy, 
friendly or unapproachable; and 
usually you can elicit even more 
intimate details about him if you 
show interest. Thus the absence of 
common standards of measurement 
does not, and probably never will, 
prevent a professor from being judged 
on what seem to be his merits and 
shortcomings. While I do not agree 
entirely with John Erskine that “a 
good teacher is so rare that the 
rumor of him spreads with the speed 
of a scandal,” I am willing to grant 
that a good professor is rare enough 
to be recognized with some alacrity. 
In describing who is a good pro- 
fessor it is perhaps wise to note that 
he is not a bore. Recently an article 
recounted the experience of certain 
North Carolina psychologists who 
hypnotized students and then taught 
them certain things they had difficulty 
in understanding when they were 
awake. According to the author, 
the subjects of their experiment, 
when they became conscious, retained 
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much of what they were taught while 
slumbering. The potentialities of the 
approach interest me because, if they 
be realized, education for everyone in 
our time is possible. A professor will 
need but to put his class to sleep, a 
not too difficult feat for some already, 
and keep on lecturing. However, 
pending the development and testing 
of the theory, it is going to be necessary 
to keep students awake, and therefore 
a good professor cannot be a bore. 

It should also be observed that a 
good professor cannot be a person 
who does not enjoy young people. 
On the contrary, he should be genu- 
inely fond of them and stimulated by 
association with them. I am prompted 
to this observation because some 
faculty members hold the opinion 
that ‘“‘a college would be a good 
place in which to work if there were 
no students to bother one.” While 
I know the thought is often uttered 
in jest, the attitude thus expressed is, 
I fear, quite genuine and makes itself 
felt in a number of ways. 

One of the most obvious of its 
manifestations is the marked emphasis 
on the establishment of specialized 
counseling services in colleges, with 
psychologists and psychiatrists in 
charge, to whom the job of advising 
students is shifted. Such a service is 
no doubt helpful and desirable to a lim- 
ited extent, especially for a minority 
of students with pathological diffi- 
culties. I have come, however, to 
have much sympathy with the view- 
cag expressed by Jacques Barzun in 

book, Teacher in America, that 
teachers are turning over to personnel 
deans and psychologists too much of 
the function which can best be 
exercised by them.'! The great virtue 


1Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1945, p.226. 
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of a teacher as an adviser, says 
Barzun, is that he is not a psychiatrist 
bent on curing or adjusting but one 
who regards the student who is 
involved in personal difficulties not as 
a lunatic, but as a normal healthy 
animal who can overcome whatever 
problems momentarily beset him. 


AVING indicated a few of the 
traits a professor would be 
better without, let me note the 
positive ones he needs to possess. 
Here the temptation is great to 
enumerate a long list of honorable 
and rather general virtues, such, for 
example, as the list compiled by the 
President’s Committee on Higher 
Education to indicate the qualities 
needed in a professor. But the list is 
too long to quote and, besides, a good 
professor need not have all the virtues. 
After reading the qualities needed 
in a professor cited by the President’s 
Committee, Dean Harold Benjamin 
observed with settled conviction that, 
while no one could quarrel with the 
list, he believed anyone could add to 
it. Then in a somewhat facetious 
vein he said that, in addition to 
needing all the virtues the Committee 
enumerated, a good professor should 
also be “‘a model of patriotism, a 
respecter of women and elderly people, 
a kind husband and father, a temper- 
ate man, an orator, a master of 
English style, and,” he added quite 
significantly, in these days of infla- 
tion ‘“‘a possessor of an independent 
income.” 

While none of these virtues are 
unworthy, I believe that both the 
public and academic administrators 
get confused sometimes in their esti- 
mates of what constitutes a good 
professor. Too often they come to 
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value conformity with social mores 
more highly than they do the more 
important qualifications a_ teacher 
must have to be a teacher at all. 

The first of these is that the 
professor be well trained. I would 
say that one evidence that he is well 
trained is his possession of the Ph.D. 
degree, if he is teaching in a field 
in which the degree is available. Of 
course, there are specialties, such as 
art, music, law, and engineering, in 
which the degree is either not offered 
or is not generally offered. In these 
fields other degrees or equivalent 
experience can be looked upon as 
acceptable substitutes. But in fields 
in which the Ph.D. degree has been 
long available, the college is justified 
in looking upon it as a state board of 
medical examiners looks upon the M.D. 
degree, as a minimum qualification. 

There is, I realize, frequent objec- 
tion taken to this viewpoint: the less 
formally trained person who by 
unusual ability or zeal has established 
a reputation for himself is often cited 
as proof that the Ph.D. degree is not 
essential. There are such exceptions, 
and when they appear one should 
allow them the credit they deserve. 
But for every one of these less formally 
trained persons who are outstanding 
there are ten others who are not. 
The medical profession does not 
permit anyone to practice without 
the M.D. degree, and this accounts 
in part for the fact that this pro- 
fession has greater prestige with the 
public than any other profession 
today. College teachers will do well 
to take note of this. 


SECOND prerequisite of a good 
professor is that he be able to 
teach his course in a manner that will 
arouse and maintain student interest 
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and enthusiasm. There is no one 
best way to do this; teaching offers 
a wide latitude for original techniques 
of presentation and for histrionic 
talents, and the method one uses with 
the greatest effectiveness is the one 
best suited to his personality and 
temperament. It is important to 
realize, however, that proficiency in 
the art of teaching, like proficiency 
in other skills, is not a gift but some. 
thing that is gained by conscious 
effort and an eager willingness to 
receive suggestions and profit from 
criticism. 

One of the major failings of the 
present American graduate school 
is that, although three-fourths of its 
graduates go immediately into teach- 
ing, its major emphasis is on research. 
In this, the graduate school does an 
excellent job, turning out competent 
specialists who, as the historian Carl 
Becker so well puts it, quietly and 
patiently labor “to quarry out of the 
bedrock one stone so it be chiseled 
foursquare, that it may find its niche 
in the permanent structure of some 
future master-builder.” But few if 
any of the graduate schools make any 
real effort to prepare’ for teaching— 
the profession the large majority of 
their students enter. Research, then, 
is the main, if not the sole, present 
preparation for college teaching, and 
research alone is no adequate prepara- 
tion for the kind of teaching that 
seems urgently needed. Since the 
graduate schools have come in the line 
of fire on this matter, a number of the 
more sensitive ones are beginning 
to concern themselves with their 
deficiency and to wonder what they 
might do to remedy it. There is no 
one and easy solution to the problem, 
but it needs to be attacked imagi- 
natively and purposefully. 
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A GOOD PROFESSOR 


Having a thorough knowledge of 
one’s subject and being able to arouse 
and maintain student interest are, 
after all is said, but minimum qualifi- 
cations for a good professor. If a 
professor is to rise to real stature and 
strong influence, he must be able to 
induce his students to think, to make 
relevant judgments, and to discrimi- 
nate among values. 

Education cannot be solely con- 
cerned with the giving of information, 
although information is, of course, the 
basis of any knowledge. I am some- 
times taken aback when an instructor 
complains to me that he has difficulty 
in “covering” all the material in a 
syllabus or textbook. This wor- 
ried concern with “getting through” 
material betrays a lack of under- 
standing of the rdle of a teacher, and 
it also indicates that the instructor 
has little or no faith in the student’s 
ability to read for himself or to 
become acquainted otherwise with 
information that is not conveyed in 
class. It is far better that a student 
be taught to think through informa- 
tion and come to understand a few 
important principles than that he be 
snowed under by a mountain of 
material and not be able to see the 
relevance of any of it to the business 
of living. 

A good professor is not satisfied 
merely to induce a student to think; 
he will also be concerned with the 
problem of motivating him to act on 
what he knows. The notion that 
reasoning by an open, inquiring mind 
is not in itself the ultimate end of 
education but that the school must 
also be concerned with motivating 
the individual in his actions is, I 
know, strongly disputed by some. 
Yet, education must concern itself 
with what a man does as well as with 
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what he studies. That the indi- 
vidual act in a socially desirable 
rather than socially harmful manner 
has been and always must be the 
concern of the school as well as of the 
church and other agencies. A good 
professor is not unmindful of this 
and will seek to motivate his students 
even as did Plato, who urged that the 
guardians of the state be courageous 
as well as wise—in short, that they 
act as well as think on matters of 
importance. 


ATTHEW ARNOLD’S cele- 

brated description of Sophocles 
epitomizes another important quality 
of a good professor. Of Sophocles, 
Arnold said that he “‘saw life steadily 
and saw it whole.’? This quality 
is of particular significance in these 
days of specialization when colleges 
and universities are divided into 
departments, each with an emphasis 
on a special subject, and each pro- 
fessor in a department is engaged in 
teaching only a segment of the depart- 
mental specialty. Even freshman and 
sophomore elementary courses serving 
as introductory courses in depart- 
ments are too often planned primarily 
for the student who expects to be a 
specialist in the field rather than for 
those seeking a more generalized 
outlook. 

Specialism, of course, has practical 
value. In this age many need to 
become expert in some field to make a 
living. Yet specialism has its definite 
limitations even for those who pursue 
it. Students are going to be members 
of the community in which they settle 
as well as doctors, lawyers, merchants, 
and scientists, and will share a com- 
mon responsibility as citizens. While 
we cannot give up training them for 

2“To a Friend,” Early and Narrative Poems. 
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vocations and professions, we must 
at the same time provide them that 
breadth of outlook that is indis- 
pensable to citizens in a wisely ordered 
society. 

We can seek to overcome the 
limitations of specialism partly by 
requiring a student to take a good 
share of his courses outside his major 
field, as we now do, notably in the 
liberal-arts colleges. But in certain 
professional colleges the curriculum 
is so crowded with required subjects 
that there is little or no time left for 
elective courses. In these schools in 
particular, although the need exists 
in all colleges, professors of special 
subjects need to be men with interests 
that transcend the narrow bounds of 
their subject, men who can see the 
phenomena with which they deal as 
aspects of a larger whole, men who 
can “see life steadily and see it 
whole.” Else the graduates of our 
schools are in danger of becoming 
adults who are too narrow in their 
training and interests to assume 
capably their responsibilities as citi- 
zens in our growingly complex and 


difficult group life. 


O WHAT extent, if any, should 

a good teacher be expected to 
engage in research and writing? This 
is one of the controversial issues in 
university circles, and there are a 
number of sharply conflicting atti- 
tudes toward it. One of these is that if 
a professor is a good teacher of the 
young, that is enough. Another atti- 
tude, typical of many of the leading 
universities of the country, is that a 
professor’s research and writing are 
of the highest importance, and their 
hiring and promotion policy is based 
chiefly on this concept. Between 
these two ideas is a middle-ground 
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position, namely, that a_ professor 
ought to be interested in both teach- 
ing and research and publication. 

My own opinion is that the first 
responsibility of a professor is to be a 
good teacher, and my chief criteria of 
his competence are the ones I have 
outlined. On the other hand, there 
is no denying that for a great many 
years the research activities of pro. 
fessors in America have contributed 
immeasurably to the intellectual and 
physical strength of the nation, and 
that it would be unwise not to 
recognize the importance of their 
contribution and the desirability of 
encouraging it. 

Some colleges resolve the problem 
by hiring certain men with marked 
research ability as full-time research 
workers without teaching responsi- 
bilities. Industry, foundations, and 
government follow the same practice 
extensively. But for the large majority 
of colleges this practice is not feas- 
ible for financial and other reasons, 
and, besides, most professors prefer 
positions combining teaching with 
research. For professors, even for 
those whose major interest is research 
and writing, there seems to be a 
strange elixir about teaching which is 
necessary to their enjoyment of living. 

It has long seemed to me that any 
professor who studies and teaches ina 
field for a number of years, and who 
enjoys this unusual opportunity to 
acquire a depth and breadth of 
knowledge and understanding of a 
subject that is not the common lot 
of all, ought to have something worth 
while to contribute to the generality of 
men beyond his classroom. 

There is a tradition in the teaching 
profession that it is a calling, and a 
part of the tradition is that it is the 
responsibility of those who enter it 
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A GOOD PROFESSOR 


not only to pass on the knowledge and 
understanding which they have ac- 
quired from their mentors but also to 
discover new truths. This tradition 
is weakening and many professors 
now look upon teaching as a business, 
an attitude common among men in 
other professions. Nevertheless, I 
deplore the weakening of the tradi- 
tion and believe that a renaissance is 
needed to revivify our appreciation 
of it. 

This does not mean that all college 
professors should immediately set 
about writing or doing research for 
the sake of prestige or promotion. 
There is already too much writing 
and alleged research done for this 
purpose that is perfunctory, unimagi- 
native, and unimportant. But of 
creative and productive work of 
significance there is and always will 
be a real need. Professors who can 
do this kind of work gain in doing it 
an exhilaration of spirit that is 
achieved only by those who create or 
discover, and this timbre of feeling 
carries over into their teaching and 
keeps it fresh and vibrant. 

It should be recognized, if it is not 
already, that there is as much original 
work to be done in the humanities 
and the social sciences as there is in 
the more exact sciences. One does 
not necessarily have to be working 
on a new and improved atomic bomb 
to be engaged in worth-while research. 
Gaining insights into old knowledge 
by reading, living, and reflection, and 
by conveying to others in beautiful 
writing or language stimulating and 
enlarging thoughts which lead to an 
appreciation of values beyond the 
market place, is creative work of an 
order not to be disdained as research. 
After James Russell Lowell heard 
Emerson deliver the Phi Beta Kappa 
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address at Harvard in 1867, he wrote 
these words: 


Emerson’s oration . . . began nowhere 
and ended everywhere, and yet, as 
always with that divine man, it left you 
feeling that something beautiful had 
passed that way—something more beauti- 
ful than anything else, like the rising and 
setting of stars.* 


INALLY, there is another quality 

a good professor has, a quality 
which marks him as a_ valuable 
member of his institution and as a 
good citizen. That is a sense of 
responsibility for the general conduct 
of the college of which he is a member, 
and the community and state which 
support it. 

A college faculty is a collection of 
scholars and teachers. If any group 
is able to exemplify the democratic 
process at work and at its best, it 
should be such a group. Democracy 
in the college means among other 
things that the faculty not only 
enjoys the privilege of vetoing pro- 
posals concerning educational policy 
made by administrative officers; it 
also means that the faculty has the 
responsibility of keeping in tune with 
new educational developments and, 
on its own initiative, sponsoring 
programs designed to keep the institu- 
tion moving ahead. To this end each 
faculty member should feel it is a 
part of his service to his college to 
germinate ideas for increasing its 
effectiveness. He should also realize 
it is a dereliction for him to quitclaim 
to a small group the job of serving on 
necessary college committees. While 
a college usually has more committees 
than it needs, there are always a few 

[Continued on page 343) 


*Norton, Charles Eliot, editor. Letters of James 
Russell Lowell. New York: Harper and Brothers 


Publishers, 1894. Vol. I, p. 393. 
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The Psychocultural Approach to 
Social Science 


By CURWEN STODDART anp CHARLES H. HESSION 


The Description of an Integrated Course at Brooklyn College 


concept and basic objective of 
many of the general-education 
courses in the social sciences which 
have developed so rapidly in the 
United States in recent years. Yet, 
as is true of so many abstractions, 
the term integration has come to 
mean “many things to many men.” 
Confusion has been compounded by 
the failure to distinguish and to 
define clearly the various possible 
ways in which integration may be 
realized. This article describes the 
psychocultural approach which has 
been emphasized in the experimental 
course for Freshmen at Brooklyn 
College during the past academic year. 
The subject-matters usually in- 
cluded in attempts at integration vary 
considerably, but the most common 
core is made up of the traditional 
social sciences—sociology, economics, 
and political science. Sometimes his- 
tory is added, or should we say 
mixed in, and occasionally philosophy. 
The most distinctive feature of the 
Brooklyn College course is the inclu- 
sion of psychology on an equal plane 
with the other social sciences in a 
one-year, eight-credit course taught 
throughout by the same instructor. 
Previously, sociology and psychology 
had not been required courses, 


) ee has been a key 


although they were being taken by 
large numbers of students. The his- 
tory department had been working 
for some years on an integrated course 
covering the development of Western 
civilization. It was suggested that 
psychology and sociology be included 
equally in a new social-science inte- 
gration, postponing the social science 
and historical integration for later con- 
sideration. This has allowed great 
latitude in tackling the problem of 
integrating the non-historical social 
sciences and has facilitated the adop- 
tion of the “psychocultural” approach 
as the one most likely to unify and 
clarify the relations among the several 
included areas. 

The psychocultural approach has 
largely developed through the com- 
bination of the fields of dynamic 
psychology and cultural anthropology, 
and it is these sciences which today 
seem most likely to provide the 
concepts and the basic materials 
for the foundations of an integrated 
social or human science. Our course 
has attempted to carry over some 
of these developments on the scientific 
level into the area of social-science 
teaching on the freshman or intro- 
ductory college level. 

The psychological approach to 


the social sciences seeks to under- 
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THE PSYCHOCULTURAL APPROACH 


stand contemporary man and his 
society through a genetic and dynamic 
analysis of the formation of his 
personality within the cultural milieu. 
It attempts to trace the effects of 
personality-shaping institutions, such 
as child care, early discipline, and 
emotional influences in infancy, child- 
hood, and adolescence, on the motiva- 
tions, values, and behavior patterns 
of the maturing individual. It recog- 
nizes both emotional and behavioral 
conditioning and seeks to relate these 
acquired tendencies to the patterns 
of the individual’s behavior as an 
adult in his family, community, social, 
economic, and political life. 

This orientation assumes that every 
culture produces a particular kind 
of “social character” (basic or modal 
personality structure) that broadly 
reflects its major emphases or themes. 
It is aware, however, of the differential 
conditioning of personality which 
occurs in different subcultures, social 
classes, ethnic and regional groupings, 
and varying statuses and réles. It 
works with a theory of human nature 
that recognizes man’s irrationality— 
or perhaps “emotionality” would be 
a better term—as well as his rational 
purposive side; it tries to take account 
of unconscious as well as conscious 
motivations; finally, it attempts to 
relate these inner dynamic forces to 
culturally conditioned drives and 
social behavior patterns and _ belief 
systems. 

The psychocultural approach prom- 
ises much as a fruitful way of 
examining a society. As yet, the 
psychologically-minded social anthro- 
pologists and allied scientists who 
have developed it have not fully 
worked out its relationship to the 
more traditionally organized disci- 


plines of sociology, economics, and 
political science. Furthermore, there 
can hardly be said to be one psycho- 
cultural approach, since the concept 
is being intensively explored by both 
anthropologists and psychologists. 

There are, however, two develop- 
ments which make the attempt to 
use such an approach feasible in 
college courses, even in those on 
the introductory level. One is the 
somewhat indefinite but nevertheless 
discernible general framework which 
appears in most of the efforts to 
use this approach, despite their many 
differences in terminology, conceptual 
details, and applications to specific 
cultures. The second is the develop- 
ment of an interest by other social 
scientists in this approach, and the 
appearance of a number of works 
which have tried to utilize it in one 
way or another in the consideration 
of problems usually considered a part 
of the traditional social-science disci- 
plines. Some of these have been 
found suitable for freshman reading, 
and their use has evoked a rather 
surprisingly enthusiastic response from 
students.!. We shall attempt to out- 
line some of the major concepts of 
this basic schema and to indicate 
the works we have used in the 
Brooklyn College social-science course 
that develop or apply them. 


HE psychocultural approach goes 

beyond the simple cultural rela- 
tivism based on behaviorist psychol- 
ogy, which assumes that man is 
stamped out in the pattern of his 
culture, that he is a more or less 
passive recipient of these overpower- 
ing cultural forces, and that normality 
consists of the best possible fit or 

1See appended reading list, Nos. 1-14. 
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adjustment to any given set of 
cultural norms. In the works of 
Maslow, Fromm, DeGrazia, and Over- 
street, for example, we find the 
explicit or implicit assumption that 
man is an active or positive force 
in his own right, that he has certain 
basic needs that are the product 
of his special biopsychological nature, 
that these are in constant interaction 
with the cultural environment in 
which the individual develops, and that 
the individual is affected dynamically 
or emotionally by this interaction.? 

It even seems possible to say that 
those using this concept of human 
nature would agree that man’s needs 
above the physiological and survival 
level center around the basic needs 
for protection, affection, security, 
and “‘belongingness”’ on the one hand, 
and, at the highest level of develop- 
ment, around the characteristically 
human needs for continuous growth, 
freedom, independence, and individual 
self-realization. They also seem to 
agree that cultures meet or thwart 
these needs in varying ways and to 
different degrees, so that some cul- 
tures can be considered more “human” 
than others. 

Such a bio-psycho-social orientation 
tends to be universalistic in its 
conceptions of man’s basic nature 
while it is relativistic in regard to 
recognition of the specific and varying 
cultural channels through which this 
nature is shaped and through which 
it then expresses itself. It leads to 
the discussion of such extremely 
interesting questions as those of 
healthy, mature, and ideal personality 
characteristics, and to the examina- 
tion of cultures and institutions in 
terms of whether and to what extent 
they are human-oriented. 


2See appended reading list, Nos. 5, 6, 9, 10. 
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proach is psychological, it is 
also cultural, and equally so. Stuart 
Chase, in his Proper Study of Mankind, 
points up the significance of the 
culture concept rather neatly: 


The culture concept of the anthropolo- 
gists and sociologists is coming to be 
regarded as the foundation stone of the 
social sciences. 

The culture concept greatly enlarges 
one’s perspective. The effect is some- 
thing akin to that astonishing photograph, 
taken from 80 miles straight up in a V-2, 
which showed the whole Colorado River 
region, the Gulf of California, and the 
great curve of the earth bending the 
Pacific Ocean far to the West... . It 
takes us clean out of Western Civilization 
and its values—or whatever civilization 
we happen to belong to—and shows us 
what a Congo man, a Moscow man, a 
Borneo man and a Detroit man have in 
common. 

On the other hand, it shows how every 
human being is shaped by his culture in 
ways far below the level of consciousness. 
His thoughts, his language, his  tool- 
using muscles, his tastes, all are developed 
in special patterns. To use them at all 
he must use them as he learned to do 
in childhood and in youth. ... The 
anthropologists and sociologists find that 
the individual is . . . a product of his 
culture; he is a living part of his group, 
and can be understood and appraised 
only in relation to it. To judge him 
outside this matrix is like trying to under- 
stand a fish without reference to water.’ 


The appreciation of cultural rela- 
tivity which is necessary to give true 
perspective on one’s own culture is 
also aided in our course by the 
reading of Kluckhohn’s Mirror for 
Man, Benedict’s Patterns of Culture, 
and Schaffner’s Fatherland, as well 
as some short works of Margaret 


3New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. 
Pp. 59-60, 62. 
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THE PSYCHOCULTURAL APPROACH 


Mead’s. However, the psychocul- 
tural approach goes beyond cultural 
relativism, as previously stated, be- 
cause it posits man and his basic 
needs and his emotional potential 
as positive forces acting and reacting 
in particular ways in different cul- 
tures. This leads us to the next 
and perhaps most important con- 
cept—that of dynamic adaptation. 


HE most significant integrative 

idea linking psychology and the 
social sciences today is the concept of 
“personality-in-culture.” In attempt- 
ing to relate personality development 
to culture and culture to personality 
expression, this approach finds its 
core in what Fromm calls the process 
of dynamic adaptation.‘ According to 
Fromm, Kardiner, Alexander, Maslow, 
and other dynamic psychologists, the 
developing human being is not merely 
a passive absorbent of conditioned 
responses and reflexes. The individual 
reacts dynamically and emotionally 
according to the way in which cul- 
turally influenced individuals and 
situations meet or thwart his basic 
needs. Particularly during matura- 
tion, for the first fifteen or twenty 
years, the individual develops his 
personality in response to the inter- 
personal experiences he undergoes. 
During this period he acquires the 
fundamental attitudes toward him- 
self, toward others, and toward others 
in relation to himself which constitute 
the core of his personality. He 
develops emotional habits of anxiety 
and hostility and ways of allaying 
or releasing these forces which in 
turn become secondary or acquired 
personality drives. Another way of 
saying it would be that the indi- 
vidual’s original drives and needs 

‘Escape from Freedom. pp. 15-16. 
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are rerouted by threatening and 
thwarting experiences, so that he 
develops what Horney calls “‘strate- 
gies” of behavior which afford at 
least some minimal protection or 
satisfaction. Out of anxiety about 
and hostility toward others he may 
develop characteristic tendencies to- 
ward aggressiveness, toward submis- 
sion, toward withdrawal and isolation, 
or, perchance, toward balanced self- 
sufficiency and harmonious co-opera- 
tion with others. 

The concept of dynamic adaptation, 
while rather complex and tentative 
in many of its details, is sufficiently 
clear in general outline for students 
to be able to grasp. We are becoming 
more and more aware of the fact 
that human beings develop emotional 
habits as well as behavior habits, 
and that the most important of 
these are the habitual emotional 
reactions one has about one’s self 
and other persons. There is nothing 
any more mysterious about these 
because we call them “unconscious” 
than there is about the lack of con- 
scious attention with which we walk 
or write or swim or eat. The recog- 
nition of this kind of emotional 
adaptation and reaction to thwarting 
of basic needs, however, has lagged 
behind the awareness of more overt 
behavior adaptation—of learning in 
the traditional sense. Only when 
we couple the two and give proper 
weight to the emotional dynamics 
of man, can we hope to explain the 
strength of such acquired drives as 
anxiety, fear, the need to submit, 
of hate, aggression, and the lust for 
power, of selfishness, suspicion, and 
mistrust, or the other emotional 
forces that are at the core of most 
of our personal, social, and even 
international problems. 
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N DEALING with the problem 

of how given personality patterns 
are formed and how they express 
themselves through various institu- 
tionalized behavior-patterns, we must 
make two distinctions regarding the 
nature of institutions and their func- 
tions. The first is that between 
what Kardiner calls “primary” and 
“secondary” institutions, or what 
might be termed personality-forming 
and personality-expressing institu- 
tions.» The former would be those 
areas of the culture which impinge 
on the growing individual either 
through the medium of his parents 
or more directly as he grows older. 
The latter are the more adult behavior- 
patterns through which adapted or 
acquired drives of developed person- 
alities express themselves. While care 
must be taken to avoid oversharp 
dichotomization here, such a distinc- 
tion marks a great step forward in 
integrating concepts of personality 
development with the culture concept. 

But we must also make clear, 
in treating cultures, the distinction 
which is related to this first one, 
between the “technical” or means- 
providing functions of institutions 
and their “psychological” or emo- 
tional functions. The common insti- 
tutions which we find in all cultures— 
family, language, an economic sys- 
tem, at least rudimentary political 
organs and laws, belief and value 
systems—are all necessary if any 
group is to survive as a human 
society. We find, however, that man, 
unlike the other animal species, does 
not have to concern himself solely 
with survival, and that he often 


5See Psychological Frontiers of Society (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945), and Chaps. 1 and 
ul of The Individual and His Society, by the same 
author (New York: Columbia University Press, 1939). 
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lives far above such a level. He 
has developed much greater capacities 
and sensitivities than the other ani- 
mals, and in his unique human 
cultural environment these become 
the biological basis for his higher 
psychological needs. These needs for 
protection, security, freedom, and 
full self-development become emo- 
tionally charged, and must be ex- 
pressed through and at least partially 
satisfied by his family and community 
life, his economic activity, his political 
and belief systems, his aesthetic and 
intellectual pursuits. 

In fact, it might well be argued 
that the live connection—the one 
with emotional force—that binds the 
individual to his culture is the emo- 
tional satisfactions he obtains through 
participation in various socially sanc- 
tioned activities which express and 
gratify his less conscious basic or 
adapted needs. The strong hold which 
given activities, beliefs, and values 
may have on people is due not so 
much to rational self-interest or to 
their survival value, for there is 
often sufficient leeway so that insti- 
tutions and practices are found run- 
ning directly counter to what we 
might consider rational, efficient, 
or economical purposes. Our some- 
what sociocentric illusions about our 
own rationality and efficiency have 
tended to blind us to the fact that 
while a certain minimum of these 
is necessary if a group is to survive, 
above this level the satisfaction of 
deep emotionally charged personality 
needs is one of the chief functions 
of social institutions and belief sys- 
tems. Recognition of this psycho- 
logical function of institutions helps 
us greatly in understanding how 
threats to given institutions become 
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in effect threats to the self of the 
individuals concerned. The conse- 
quent tenacity of institutions often 
persists to the point where they 
threaten survival and even result 
in destruction of the society. 

The social sciences have in the 
past tended to concern themselves 
primarily with the technical, rational, 
and efficient aspects of institutions 
whose ultimate purposes were accepted 
without question and were usually 
somewhat rationalized. The study 
of marriage and the family, of eco- 
nomic institutions, of the state, law, 
and politics tended to deal with how 
these institutions worked and how 
they developed into the rational 
and superior forms which we find 
in our own particular culture. Such 
endeavors were often forced into 
the realm of the normative or the 
transcendental in the effort to apply 
an integrative principle of rational 
consistency to facts of social reality 
that denied it. 

The psychocultural approach at- 
tempts to understand the integration 
of institutions in a culture in terms 
of the special personality drives and 
emotional characteristics that it de- 
velops in its people, and to trace 
these through the particular types of 
behavior which satisfy them for at 
least some, if not most, of the indi- 
viduals in the group. It recognizes 
that man is to some extent a rational 
creature but that his reason is an 
instrument he uses within a frame- 
work of needs, emotions, and cul- 
turally conditioned habits of thought 
and behavior which are somewhat 
unconscious and seldom subjected 
to rational analysis. It recognizes 
that the study of how institutions 
operate is of vital importance—how 
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children are brought up, how the 
community and family are organized, 
how laws are created and enforced 
or social conformity achieved, how 
people wrest their subsistence from 
nature, how values and belief systems 
are inculcated and sanctioned—with- 
out detailed factual analysis of these, 
we cannot know anything about a 
society and its culture. But we 
must go further if we are to appreciate 
the significance, the psychological 
meaning, of these activities for the 
people who perform them. This 
emerges only when we fit such behavior 
patterns into a psychocultural Gestalt 
which includes the basic drives and 
particular personality patterns of that 


group. 


T IS obvious that the application 

of psychocultural concepts to our 
complicated Western culture is a 
problem of enormous magnitude. To 
try to transfer methods and hypoth- 
eses developed in analyzing small 
groups with relatively homogeneous 
cultural traits, usually somewhat sim- 
ple in pattern compared with our 
own, to the analysis of societies 
with millions of members and enor- 
mous divergencies in subcultural pat- 
terns is a procedure both daring 
and dangerous. Yet, if we are to 
understand our own personality ten- 
dencies and their cultural source 
and expression, the attempt must be 
made. A few pioneering psychol- 
ogists, anthropologists, and other 
social scientists have hazarded the 
attack on several phases of our 
personality tendencies and their cul- 
tural determinants and implications. 
Among those we have used, stressing 
the tentative and hypothetical char- 
acter of much of their work, have 
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been the studies of DeGrazia, Fromm, 
Gillen, Levy and Munroe, Lynd, 
Maslow, Mead, Overstreet, and Schaff- 
ner. Various instructors have utilized 
the works of Gorer, Kardiner, Kluck- 
hohn and Murray, and Gardner 
Murphy in class without requiring 
students to read them. 

The central theme that emerges 
from these works emphasizes, in 
its psychological analysis, the develop- 
ment among large numbers of our 
people, particularly in the lower 
middle and upper middle classes, 
of the adapted need for “‘self-vindica- 
tion,” as Kardiner terms it. Fromm, 
Maslow, and DeGrazia all recognize 
the significance of this need and its 
expression through the more cultur- 
ally conditioned drives of personal 
ambition, devotion to work, strong 
needs for success and upward social 
mobility, and the drives toward money- 
making and ostentatious consump- 
tion. On the cultural side, the more 
daring hypotheses of Gorer, and 
the more scientific application of the 
approach of cultural anthropology 
to the study of American communities 
by Warner and his associates, relate 
these drives to the open economic 
opportunities and the mobile social- 
class structure of our society and 
give concrete meaning to their opera- 
tion. The use of Hollingshead’s study 
of Elmtown’s Youth proved extremely 
interesting to students with a metro- 
politan background, illumining the 
social-class system as it impinges 
on adolescents conditioned to these 
strivings in a small Midwestern town. 

Levy and Munroe deal with the 

roblems of adolescence, marriage 
and family life, and the relation 
of the rdles of husband and wife 
in situations where the success-striv- 
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ings of each create problems and 
difficulties within the family. Fromm 
attempts an analysis of the develop. 
ment of our dynamic compulsions 
to work, innovate, and accumulate, 
and tries to tie them to the dynamic 
aspects of our rapid increase in 
productivity and our central concern 
with economic gain. He also presents 
some interesting hypotheses with polit. 
ical implications concerning our ambi- 
valent attitudes toward freedom. 
DeGrazia attempts to trace the effects 
of our need for security on political 
attitudes, values, and belief systems, 
and presents an analysis of some of 
our conflicting cultural directives and 
values. In all of this, perhaps the 
central theme that is beginning to 
emerge is the conflict in our person- 
alities and in our culture between the 
need for security and the need for 
freedom. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that this is a highly tentative 
formulation. 

In fact, generally, it must be 
granted that there are vast gaps 
in the pattern that emerges, that 
much of our knowledge is_ highly 
speculative, that some of the ideas 
seem self-contradictory, and that an 
enormous amount of scientific work 
remains to be done before we can 
say that an entirely acceptable level 
has been attained for this type of 
analysis. 


7 question then arises, Is it 
proper to present this kind of 
material to college Freshmen? We 
think it is. We can see nothing 
particularly dangerous in giving stu- 
dents a view of the thrilling frontiers 
of a group of sciences that are still 
in the exploratory stage no matter 
which way we move. It can hardly 
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be maintained that the social sciences 
have yet developed a body of knowl- 
edge that can be affirmed as settled, 
accepted, and definitive. The psycho- 
cultural approach has the virtue of 
attempting what most techniques do 
not try—to develop a concept of 
human nature and of culture that 
presents possible integrative patterns 
and that aims at the real unknowns— 
the hidden emotional and motiva- 
tional forces in man that have until now 
defied our efforts at understanding. 
We believe that great things are 
stirring on these frontiers of psycho- 
social science, and that our students 
have gained more from a view of the 
exciting vistas being opened up than 
they would have from the usual 
survey course of three to four tradi- 
tional areas with little to unify them. 
We are also inclined to think that 
the understanding of our social insti- 
tutions which we have attempted to 
give our students is increased by an 
appreciation of how they fit into a 
Gestalt which gives them meaning. 
This experiment of a tour of the 
frontiers and no man’s lands of 
social science has proved exciting 
and stimulating to our students and 
has led many to do work on their 
own considerably beyond the required 
readings. We are inclined to believe 
that this approach is both scientifi- 
cally and pedagogically superior to 
the survey course, and perhaps even 
to the historical integrations as well. 


HIS leads us to a brief consider- 

ation of the pedagogical aims 
of our course, and of the techniques 
employed to achieve them. While 
the psychocultural approach affords 
opportunities for scientific and intel- 
lectual integration, it goes beyond 
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this, we believe, in terms of the 
broader aims set for this course as 
part of a program of general educa- 
tion. The main purpose of the course 
might be said to be the furthering of 
the intellectual and personality devel- 
opment of the student as an indi- 
vidual and as a member of our society 
with its particular culture and social 
problems. 

Our intellectual aims are, through 
emphasis on scientific method, to 
help the student achieve intellectual 
independence—the ability to stand 
on his own feet and to think for 
himself. This means not only the 
faculty of examining ideas critically, 
in terms of the evidence on which 
they are based, but the ability, 
equally important in the undeveloped 
social sciences, to appreciate hypoth- 
eses and ideas-in-process without com- 
mitting one’s self completely. Through 
the reading and discussion of Chase 
and Lynd, we bring out the nature 
of the social sciences, respect for 
their aspirations and difficulties, and 
knowledge of some of their accom- 
plishments and potentialities. The 
examination of such empirical studies 
as those of Hollingshead and Schaffner 
gives further opportunity for method- 
ological discussion. 

In attempting to encourage inde- 
pendent thinking, we utilize a teach- 
ing technique emphasizing student 
discussion and self-criticism backed 
by the instructor’s constant reference 
to the principles of scientific method. 
For example, if students do not 
themselves bring out through dis- 
cussion of each other’s ideas the 
evidence for and against propositions 
and the assumptions and implications 
which grow out of them, the instructor 
tries to fill the gap through question- 
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ing. Finally, in relating our analysis 
to social values and crucial social 
problems of our time, the instructors 
try to avoid the temptation to provide 
answers, in the effort to motivate 
students toward further reading, 
thought, and analysis. 

Our second aim, that of develop- 
ment of the student’s personality, 
we also try to achieve both through 
subject-matter content and through 
use of the discussion method. In 
classroom procedure we employ almost 
exclusively the discussion method in 
college teaching as presented by 
several University of Chicago instruc- 
tors who have experimented exten- 
sively with this device. Students 
meet in small sections of twenty-five, 
three times weekly, another hour 
being devoted to a large lecture 
meeting, the showing of films, or 
panel discussions and forums. The 
aim in the discussion sessions is 
to give the students as much respon- 
sibility as is feasible for expressing 
and summarizing what they have 
read, for criticizing it, for drawing 
out its implications, and for relating 
it to their own knowledge and personal 
experience. Classroom atmosphere is 
permissive, and the attitude toward 
students is that they are nearing 
adulthood and will develop mature 
personality traits if given the oppor- 
tunity to participate in a situation 
designed to stimulate individual ex- 
pression, reflection, the ability to 
accept criticism from one’s peers, 
and the acquisition of good manners 
and consideration for others. The 
response of students to this technique 
has been excellent in terms of group 


*Teaching by Discussion in the College Program 
(Report of a Study Made by Five Members of the 
Faculty of the College of the University of Chicago, 
1947-48). Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
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morale and of a closer and more 
informal relationship with the instruc- 
tor. Much improvement still remains 
to be made in the efficiency of the 
discussion technique itself, since it 
seems to require the development 
of new habits of self-discipline on the 
part of both student and instructor. 

Closely related to this goal of 
personality development is the inclu- 
sion in the course of material dealing 
with the concepts of mature and 
healthy personality and of treatment 
of the problems of personal and 
social values. The psychocultural 
approach facilitates the discussion 
of values on all possible levels— 
values derived from the nature of 
man’s basic needs, from his adapted 
emotional needs and drives, from 
his culturally conditioned channels 
of satisfactory activity, from his 
belief systems and ideal or aspirational 
values, both personal and _ social. 
The inclusion of such value discus- 
sions has enormously stimulated stu- 
dent interest in the course. There 
is the feeling, grounded in the stu- 
dent’s naturally holistic approach to 
life, that to stop short of value 
discussions, of what is good and what 
bad, and what we mean by these in 
the interest of a supposed scientific 
objectivity, is to cut off the inquiry 
at exactly the point where it gets 
most interesting and vital. There 
can, after all, be little doubt that 
man is a motivated and a value- 
seeking animal, and that the whole 
area of man and his culture and his 
personal and social problems teems 
with implications of value and judg- 
ments of value. These are necessarily 
in the minds of both students and 
faculty in approaching any aspect 
of our contemporary world. We are 
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convinced that frank and open recog- 
nition of this teleological interest 
is necessary for both intellectual and 
pedagogical reasons. 

From the scientific viewpoint, there 
seems to be growing agreement in 
the social sciences that the very 
nature of our subject-matter necessi- 
tates a broader view of man than 
has been attained in the past. This 
goes so far today as the hypothesis 
that social science should not only 
concern itself with a positivistic analy- 
sis of the psychological and social 
origins of men’s values but should 
also examine the normative problem 
of what are good or desirable values. 
Whether we consider this problem 
a philosophical, a scientific, or a 
co-operative one, we believe that a 
truly integrated course cannot stop 
with a mere positivistic and relativistic 
description of values and how they 
come to be. Students are interested 
in evaluating values, and we are 
inevitably led into a discussion of 
whether certain practices or institu- 
tions or values are good. Here, we 
can and do try to pursue an objective 
if not a scientific course, by helping 
to make clear to students the alter- 
native grounds on which ideal sys- 
tems of values may be based. 

From the point of view of pedagogy 
and personality development such 
discussions are useful in helping 
students, subject to considerable cross 
currents in the forces impinging on 
them, to formulate more clearly their 
own set of values. Many students 
have reported that the reading of 
such books as The Mature Mind 
have considerably affected their per- 
sonal attitudes toward themselves 
and toward other people. One stu- 
dent wrote as follows: 
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On pages 42-43 of Overstreet’s The 
Mature Mind, 1 found something that 
almost completely changed my outlook 
upon the rest of mankind. He says that 
“the human individual is not self- 
contained . . . the mature person is one 
who continues both to add new people to 
those he cares about and to discover new 
bases of fellowship with those already 
familiar.” This, together with Fromm’s 
conception of the value of a spontaneous 
relationship with, and acceptance of, 
other individuals, has enabled me to see 
more clearly and to understand much 
better, the common failings of men and 
the reasons for these failings. . . . The 
culture concept also helps to explain 
these failings. Now, instead of being 
contemptuous of other individuals, I 
feel that they are not wholly responsible 
for their pattern of behavior, and I 
accept them as they are and try to 
influence them to change. 


HE general reaction of the stu- 

dents to the course has been 
extremely favorable. The novelty 
of the psychological and sociological 
subject-matter and approach, the 
emphasis on values, the freedom 
of classroom discussion, the relating 
of personal experiences to problems 
under discussion, the informal classes 
and the greater familiarity with in- 
structors, the feeling of importance 
derived from participating in an 
experiment and in doing something 
new—all these have contributed to 
enthusiastic acceptance of the course. 
In a questionnaire survey of reactions 
and criticisms filled out by the three 
hundred who took the course for 
the first time, over 81 per cent 
expressed approval of the course as 
a whole. There were many criticisms 
of specific techniques and imple- 
mentation of the aims of the course, 
but approval of the general aims 
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and approach was high. While there 
was of course no attempt to prosely- 
tize in the course, the reaction 
of one professed science major is 
interesting: 

I now value social science much more 
than I formerly did. Before I attended 
college, social science to me was a body 
of dates and facts labeled history. I 
now see the necessity for studying the 
social sciences and for doing research 
in them, for without an adequate knowl- 
edge of social psychology, sociology, 
cultural anthropology, political science, 
and economics, men are at a complete 
loss. . . . It was my intention to major 
in chemistry for no other reason than 
that I had nothing better to major in, but 
I have found that better thing now. 
I hope to major in psychology and minor 
in sociology and do graduate work in this 
field. While I still value science highly 
. .. I see that it has gone far beyond 
the social sciences and that we must 
bring them up to its level of advancement 
in order to keep our civilization safe. 


The students’ interest in the course 
was intensified by the use of materials 
not written primarily as textbooks. 
We have sought books and scientific 
studies interestingly written for the 
intelligent adult. We have found 
that students are capable of handling 
both stimulating hypothetical formu- 
lations and interesting empirical 
studies which we used in our develop- 
ment of the course. They judged 
these much more interesting than 
the textbooks prepared for the social- 
science survey or devoted to tradi- 
tional subject-matter, both of which 
we have also used to some extent. 

It is our hope, as better materials 
become available, and as our organi- 
zation of the course improves, to be 
even more successful in helping our 
students to become responsible citi- 
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zens, concerned with improving and 
applying our social knowledge for 
peace and human betterment. Per- 
haps courses like this can help to 
offset the glamor of the physical and 
natural sciences in attracting our 
superior students, for as one of them 
has said, “‘We must interest our best 
brains in the social sciences if human- 
ity is to survive.” 


Major Readings for Social Science 
1-2, 1949-50, Brooklyn College 
Scientific Method and Social Science— 

1. Cuase, Stuart. The Proper Study of Man- 
kind. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1948. 

2. Krucknoun, Crype. Mirror for Man. 
New York: Whittlesey House, 1949. 

3. Lynn, Rosert S. Knowledge for What? 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. 

The Psychocultural Approach— 

4. Benepict, Rutu. Patterns of Culture. 
(Mentor Books edition). New York: New 
American Library, 1948. 

5. DeGrazia, Sepastian. The Political Com- 
munity. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. 

6. Fromm, Ericu. Escape from Freedom. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
1941. 

7. Horney, Karen. The Neurotic Person- 
ality of Our Time. (Chaps. x, x1, xi). 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
Inc., 1937. 

8. KLucKHOHN, CLypDE, Murray, Henry 
A., editors. Personality in Nature, Society, 
and Culture. (“Personality Formation 
from the Comparative Cultural Point of 
View,” by John Gillin; “Social Change 
and Cultural Surrogates,” and “ Admin- 
istrative Contributions to Democratic 
Character Formation at the Adolescent 
Level,” by Margaret Mead). New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. 

g. Mastow, A. H. “Man as an Animal,” 
“Dynamic Theory of Human Motiva- 
tion,” “ Dynamics of Psychological Security 
and Insecurity,” “Authoritarian Charac- 
ter Structure.” Mimeographed, Brooklyn 
College Bookstore. 
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The College Evaluation 
Officer’ 


Some twenty years ago, a number 
of officials were performing similar 
administrative duties at different col- 
leges across the country. If asked 
what they did, they could not have 
given a title that had common 
currency. They had to say that 
they did some or all of the following: 
worked with admissions, selected some 
tests and constructed others, eval- 
uated records, administered group 
tests, kept students’ records, advised 
students who were having difficulty 
with their studies, conducted investi- 
gations of how students distributed 
their study time, maintained contact 
with feeder schools, and calculated 
the relationship between entrance 
tests and high-school marks, on the 
one hand, and achievement in specific 
courses or average marks, on the 
other. Sometime in the early ’30’s 
persons engaged in this work became 
so regular a part of college adminis- 
trations that they found it natural 
to agree on a title. Nowadays, it 
is sufficient for one to say that he 
is a student personnel officer to 
make clear the general scope and 
nature of his duties. 

Today, we can see the outlines 
of a new position emerging. I have 
called the holder of this position 
the college evaluation officer. In 
small institutions his functions may 
be performed, in addition to other 


1Reported by Warren G. Findley, Director of 
Test Development, Educational Testing Service. 
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duties, by a student personnel officer, 
a director of admissions, or a registrar 
with appropriate training in psycho- 
metrics. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, there is a place in any four-year 
college or junior college for a full-time 
college evaluation officer with doctoral 
training in educational measurement 
and evaluation. His background of 
training and experience should pre- 
pare him to give the following types 
of advisory assistance to the faculty 
generally and individually: 


1. Defining objectives of course units, 
whole courses, or broader offerings, 
and describing corresponding behavior 
outcomes expected in students 
Whenever a test is made, such defini- 

tions are basic. In helping an individual 

or a committee build a test for a course, 
the evaluation officer must begin by 
asking what the objectives of the course 
are and what the students should be 
expected to do better as a result of the 
course. He must have the ability patiently 
to direct attention to this need and to 
assist in formulating statements of objec- 
tives in such a way as to promote more 
valid appraisal than is accomplished by 
asking for the recital of memorized data. 

2. Developing tests calculated to reflect 
gains in the outcomes expected 
The evaluation officer must have an 

ample supply of sample item types to 

offer and an ability to recast unsatis- 
factory material into item types better 
adapted to get at the outcomes expected. 

He must offer these wares tentatively. 

3. Improving the objectivity of marking 
essay tests by use of carefully prepared 
marking keys 
Particularly in evaluating advanced 
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work of small groups, essay-type testing 
is often more efficient and valid than 
objective testing. In larger groups, effi- 
ciency may be lost but superior validity 
and reliability may be retained by 
essay-type testing which involves the 
presentation of whole-field problems, cor- 
rected by objectively defined marking 
keys. Advice on how to measure the 
consistency of independent appraisals of 
the same work-product may be the aid 
sought first. 

4. Improving the objectivity, reliability, 
and efficiency of testing large groups 
through substitution of objective tests 
for essay tests 
The large numbers of students enrolled 

in general courses will usually lead to 
appeals from faculty members for what- 
ever assistance can be given in this 
regard. A manual of suggestions about 
pitfalls in item construction, with illustra- 
tions adapted to local course offerings, 
should prove helpful. 

5. Improving the face validity of tests by 
requiring in them applications of what 
has been taught, through exercises 
based on situations in which the stu- 
dent may later have to apply his 
learning 
This applies particularly to profes- 

sional courses. It calls for quick learning 
on the part of the evaluation officer, who 
must either independently conceive situa- 
tions to which the student may be required 
to apply his learning later or, better, in 
co-operation with the instructor antici- 
pate such situations and set a few sample 
exercises. 

6. Identifying effective and ineffective 
questions or problems by means of 
statistical techniques of item analysis, 
and revising test materials in the light 
of detailed data on types of response 
to questions, or on alternatives (in the 
case of multiple-choice items) 

Very simple techniques should be used 
in order to encourage maximum under- 
standing and use of the results. With 
sufficient effort and ingenuity, such 
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methods can be extended to evaluation 

of essay material marked by key. 

7. Showing the value, and teaching the 
optimum technique, of going over 
in class, test questions that have been 
given in mid-term tests, both as a 
teaching device and as a means of 
learning weaknesses of questions and 
of instruction 
The primary emphasis may well be put 

on the values as a teaching device. Suc- 

cess in this depends greatly on success in 
getting simple item-analysis data back 
quickly to the instructor. 

8. Encouraging the use of pre-course 
tests as the basis for student motiva- 
tion, adaptation of instruction to 
student backgrounds, and appraisal of 
gains attributable to instruction 
This approach is most likely to win 

acceptance when the backgrounds of 
students beginning a course are known to 
vary widely but uncertainly. Otherwise, 
it is likely to come only in response 
to the request of a faculty committee on 
evaluation. 

g. Securing student evaluations of course 
content, method, or instructors, as a 
guide to improvement 
A request for assistance in this area is a 

mark of professional maturity on the part 

of those asking. Such work must be 

a co-operative venture with the faculty. 

If successfully handled in one depart- 

ment, it is apt to spread to others. It 

may be well to start with content and 
method evaluations and leave evaluation 
of instructors until later. 

10. Guiding or doing related research 
studies 

Generally, more is gained by guiding 
elementary research done by faculty or 
the staff than by doing more advanced 
research for them. 

11. Selecting standardized tests and test- 
ing programs for use in local programs 
of curriculum appraisal and student 
guidance, selection, and placement 

Here the evaluation officer’s work 
overlaps in part the duties of others, 
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including those of the student personnel 
officer. On such tests he should probably 
be the best-informed person on campus 
and so a proper adviser. 


These eleven responsibilities of a 
college evaluation officer constitute 
a job description. Whether the duties 
outlined should be performed to the 
best of his ability by one person or 
whether he should head a staff, 
and how large a staff, will depend on 
the size and complexity of his insti- 
tution and the history of testing there. 
In a number of places, central 
examining offices grow up first, with 
responsibility for preparing objective 
tests for the general-education courses 
of the first two years; later these 
staffs perform some or all of the 
other duties described. Elsewhere, 
evaluation specialists are given general 
duties out of which develop needs 
for supplementary aid. 

Regardless of the origin or develop- 
ment of the functions of the college 
evaluation officer, there appear to be 
two basic factors essential to his 


successful activity. First, the evalua- 


tion officer must work as an adviser, 
able and ready to give help to faculty 
members toward the adequate per- 
formance of the evaluative duties of 
their positions. He must take faculty 
members as he finds them, help them 
with the problems they believe to be 
pressing at the moment, and then 
build on and through success in 
such advisory service to encourage 
them to work co-operatively on more 
and more fundamental problems.? 
The second essential factor is the 


*See Greene, James E., and Findley, Warren G., 
“Evaluative Procedures for the Improvement of 
Instruction,” Educational Record, (January, 


1949) PP. 36-38, 42-44; and "Troyer, Maurice 
E., “An Evaluation-Service Center,” 
or HicHer Epucation, XX (March, 


PP. 152-55. 


JourNnaL 
1949), 
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prestige that results from recognition 
by the highest administrative author- 
ities that comparable, valid, reliable 
evaluations are important to the 
effective functioning of the institution. 
Evaluation of the educational develop- 
ment of individual students, as well 
as of the performance of the institu- 
tion as a whole, needs to be recognized 
as an administrative responsibility. 
This is not to say that the adminis- 
tration should set up the evaluation 
office and attempt to prescribe to 
faculty members that they be guided 
by the evaluation officer. That would 
be the kiss of death for the work. 
However, it is highly desirable 
that administrative authorities express 
themselves on and off campus as 
interested in evaluation. It is impor- 
tant that they make it clear that 
they believe course marks should 
stand for equivalent performance from 
department to department and should 
bear as close a relation as possible 
to subsequent success in related 
activities. 

It may be difficult to perceive any 
direct connection between what I 
have said in this article and the 
interests of the organization I repre- 
sent. Educational Testing Service 
is involved in the preparation of a 
great many testing programs that 
have as their function the prediction 
of success in academic and professional 
training. We find ourselves, along 
with other test-producing agencies, 
on a plateau so far as improving 
such predictions is concerned. We 
believe that the next step forward 
will be taken only when better 
criterion measures of college achieve- 
ment become available. It is almost 
fair to say that we can now conceive 
tests more valid as indicators of 
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promise based on past performance 
than college marks are valid as 
measures of further achievement. Col- 
lege evaluation officers should con- 
tribute greatly to improving the 
validity and reliability of the criteria 
toward which our measures must be 


pointed. 


Modern-Language Require- 
ments in Arts Colleges’ 


Many colleges have found that 
students who have had two years of 
a modern language in high school 
are not equipped to continue with 
the intermediate course in college; 
they either have been inadequately 
prepared or have forgotten content 
previously learned. The conditions 
have been aggravated by the tradi- 
tional practice of refusing college 
credit for modern-language content 
supposedly covered in high school. 
Many deans replying to the questions 
in the study here reported expressed 
the opinion that the overlapping is 
not notably greater than that in 
English, history, mathematics, and 
even chemistry; and credit is given 
for beginning courses in these fields. 
Others, however, believe that condi- 
tions in modern languages are not 
exactly comparable. 

This report gives the results of 
an inquiry undertaken primarily to 
determine the practice of represent- 
ative colleges in dealing with the 
problem of requirements and credits 
for the study of a modern language 
begun in high school and continued 
in college. Related problems included 
concern required hours per week of 
elementary and intermediate language 


1Reported by Wilfred M. Mallon, Regional 
Director of Education, Missouri Province, Jesuit 
Education Association. 
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courses and policies governing the use 
of proficiency examinations, as op- 
posed to credit-hours, for meeting 
college modern-language requirements. 

A brief questionnaire, explaining 
the problem and asking pertinent 
questions, was sent to 130 colleges 
and universities, largely in the Middle 
West, representing all types of insti- 
tutions: tax-supported and private, 
large and small, urban and rural. 
Representatives of 100 institutions 
answered the questionnaire. 

In reply to a question concerning 
the frequency of cases in which the 
students’ high-school preparation in 
a modern language is inadequate 
for the pursuit of intermediate college 
courses, the colleges answered as 


follows: Number of 
Colleges 
Very frequently............... 18 
° 


The distribution of replies clearly 
indicates that the problem is a 
common one. It occurs either very 
frequently or often in 61 colleges 
included in this study. Only six 
say that it occurs rarely, and no 
college says that it never occurs. 
If this sample of colleges is a repre- 
sentative one, it would seem that 
one of the most common administra- 
tive problems in the college is what 
to do about the student who has had 
a modern language in high school 
which he wishes to continue studying 
in college. 

Each college was asked whether or 
not it gives college credit for elemen- 
tary courses in modern languages to 
students who have had credit for 
two years of that same language in 


2The Editorial Office of the Journat will send a 
list of the colleges included in this study upon 
request. 
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high school. Twenty-four colleges 
always give credit to students taking 
an elementary course in a language 
for which he has received two years 
of credit in high school. All colleges, 
however, appear to reserve for them- 
selves the determination of whether 
a Freshman shall take the elementary 
or the intermediate course. This 
decision is ordinarily made on the 
basis of tests of competency. Thirty- 
eight colleges give credit “sometimes” 
in similar circumstances. Therefore 
62 colleges grant credit in elementary 
language to the student who has had 
two years of the same language in 
high school either always or some- 
times. Twenty of the 38 colleges 
which sometimes give college credit 
explained the circumstances under 
which they give it as follows: 
1.Eleven give college credit if the 
student does not need the high-school 
units to meet the total units required 
for college entrance. They speak of 

“canceling” the high-school credit. 
2. Four give college credit that duplicates 

only one year of the high-school lan- 
guage, but do not permit the student 
who has had two years of a language 
in high school to take the elementary 
course in college and get full credit 
for it. 

3. Three grant college credit if the 
student makes an above-average mark 
in the college course. One specifies 
a mark of B; another a mark of 85. 

4. Two grant half-credit. 

The most common circumstance 
mentioned—granting college credit if 
the canceling of high-school credit 
will not reduce the student’s units 
below the total for college admission— 
is a procedure criticized by many 
students of college administration 
as an artificial record adjustment. 
Certainly, if the student is in college 
and is qualified to do college work, 
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he will not become less qualified by 
a paper transaction which cancels 
two of his high-school units. Admin- 
istrators are increasingly of the opinion 
that, once a student has been found 
qualified to do college work, there 
should be no reference to his high- 
school units. 

Several institutions have found 
that it is almost futile to require 
mere auditing to bring students up to 
competence for intermediate courses. 
Others say the difficulty of persuading 
students to take the elementary 
course after they have had two 
years of the language in high school 
results in many of them getting 
misplaced in the intermediate course. 
Students appear to take the auditing 
of a course so lightly that they do not 
make progress, and they object very 
much to loss of college credit. 

A study of the 36 institutions 
which “never” give college credit 
under the stated circumstances reveals 
no common denominator. They are 
distributed over most of the states 
and over all types of institutions. 
Of the two largest institutions in the 
study, one always gives such credit 
and the other never gives it. 

To the question whether or not 
the college thinks it proper to give 
credit for such apparent repetition, 
in spite of the qualifying clause, 
“if you do not give such credit,” 
26 of the 62 institutions which always 
or sometimes give credit did answer 
the question. The responses of these 
26 which give credit are reported in 
the first column of the following table: 


Give Do Not 


Credit Give Credit 
Convinced it should be given... 9 3 
It is worth considering......... 12 17 
It should not be given......... 2 5 
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It may be assumed that the other 
36 institutions which always or some- 
times give credit under the described 
conditions believe that it is proper 
to give the credit. Therefore, approxi- 
mately 8 per cent of the colleges 
giving credit under these circum- 
stances either do not favor giving 
it or think that it should not be 
given. All five of these institutions 
give credit “sometimes.” Two of 
them give credit only if reducing 
high-school units correspondingly will 
not put the student below the unit 
requirement for admission; two give 
credit covering only one year of the 
high-school language; and one gives 
half-credit. It would, therefore, seem 
reasonable to conclude that all but a 
few institutions which grant credit 
under the described conditions believe 
that it is proper to grant it. 

Of the 36 institutions which never 
give credit under the described con- 
ditions (see second column of numbers 
in the table just given), 3 are convinced 
it should be given; 17 think that it 
is worth considering; and 16 of them 
either do not favor it or clearly 
state that it should not be given.’ 
Therefore, more than half of the 
colleges not granting modern-language 
credit for the elementary course to 
the student who has had two years 
of it in high school are of the opinion 
that such credit should be given 
if the student demonstrates his 
competence. 

Again, there is no common denomi- 
nator marking the 16 institutions 
which definitely do not favor granting 
such credit. They are of all types 
and are widely scattered geographi- 
cally. One states that the practice 
of granting credit for the elementary 
course would encourage students to 

8Two colleges did not reply to this question. 
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use a means of getting easy credit. 
Three object that the comparison 
with the repetition of high-school 
subject-matter in college English, 
mathematics, history, and chemistry 
is not valid. 

Including the 36 institutions which 
do give credit under the conditions 
described, 77 institutions approve 
of giving credit or at least believe 
the practice worth considering. On 
the other hand, 21 colleges either do 
not favor such credit or clearly 
think it should not be given. 

On the basis of the replies, the 
conclusion is that a strong majority 
of the institutions co-operating in 
this study approve of granting modern- 
language credit for a course which 
duplicates high-school work. It is 
clear from the responses, of course, 
that placement in either elementary 
or intermediate courses should be 
made on the basis of qualifying 
examinations which measure com- 
petence. It also appears that a fair 
proportion of the institutions some- 
times giving such credit believe that 
certain conditions should be attached 
to it, the most acceptable of which 
seems to be limitation of credit to 
half the normal except for achieve- 
ment at a high level. 

Four or five contact hours per week 
are required by 69 colleges and only 
28 consider the three-hour course 
adequate at the elementary level. 
Common practice is to have three 
“lecture” and two “laboratory” peri- 
ods a week, and give four semester- 
hours of credit for the five contact 
hours. Fifty-three colleges require 
the same number of hours in the 
elementary and intermediate course. 
Forty-seven institutions, almost half 
of the total group reporting, require 
fewer hours a week in the intermediate 
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course than they do in the elementary. 

Almost all of the colleges reported 
their modern-language requirement 
for graduation in terms of number 
of semester courses “‘or their equiva- 
lent.” Several stipulate that if the 
years of high-school language should 
be sufficient to cover the entire 
number of semester courses, the stu- 
dent is, nevertheless, required to 
take one additional year of language 
in college. 

It is clear from the returns that the 
requirement of six semester courses, 
or their equivalent, for graduation 
is far more common in the East and 
South than it is in the Middle West. 
Only 20 colleges in this study are 
situated in states that might be 
classified as eastern or southern, 
and seven of them require six semester 
courses. On the other hand, only 
four of the remaining 80 colleges have 
a six semester—course requirement. 

Four semester courses, or their 
equivalent, are required by 65 insti- 
tutions, and another nine specify 
“proficiency” only. This qualification 
is described in a sufficient number 
of cases to warrant the assumption 
that it means mastery equivalent 
to that expected at the end of four 
semesters. More than a third of the 
colleges requiring “four semester 
courses or the equivalent” also state 
that the student may discontinue 
courses at any time that he proves by 
examinations proficiency equivalent 
to that demanded by the stated 
course requirement. 

Only 3 institutions require three 
semester courses or their equivalent, 
and two of these are institutions 
on the'quarter system. The require- 
ment of only two semester courses 
or their equivalent is reported by 
6 institutions and four of these six 
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specifically state that there is no 
requirement of college courses if the 
student presents high-school credit 
for two years of one foreign language. 

Only 6 institutions require no 
modern language for the liberal-arts 
degree: one requires modern language 
of English majors only; one requires 
either modern language or mathe- 
matics; one administers its curriculum 
by the group system and the student 
is not required to take a modern 
language unless he chooses this group; 
one states that recent faculty action 
makes it possible to earn a B.A. 
without any foreign language; another, 
that it is thinking of re-introducing 
a modern-language requirement; and 
one simply says that it has no such 
requirement. 

That the colleges in Kansas place 
less emphasis on the modern-language 
requirement than those of any of the 
other states included in the study 
seems apparent from the returns. 
Of the six Kansas colleges included, 
one requires three semesters, four 
require two semesters, and one does 
not require any. 

Therefore, of the 100 colleges inclu- 
ded in this study, 85 require four 
or six semester courses of modern 
language or their equivalent in pro- 
ficiency; g require two or three 
semester courses or their equivalent; 
and 6 require none. 

The colleges were asked what 
arrangements they made for waiving 
course requirements by reason of 
mastery as proved by proficiency 
examinations. The figures here given 
have no reference to waiving course 
requirements by reason of high-school 
units in the language. Excluded from 
the figures which follow are the 6 
colleges which have no modern-lan- 
guage requirement and the 21 which 
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either gave no answer to the question 
or answered it too vaguely for safe 
interpretation. 

Nine of the 73 colleges answering 
this question state their requirement 
exclusively in terms of mastery as 
proved by a proficiency examination, 
and twenty waive further courses 
in modern language at any time that 
the student proves mastery by a 
proficiency examination. Fifteen waive 
courses in modern language rarely 
and for exceptional reasons such as 
accidents in planning programs, blind- 
ness of students, and soon. Twenty- 
nine do not waive courses by 
examination. It is very probable 
that the colleges not responding to 
this question, or responding vaguely, 
do not waive their course require- 
ments by reason of proficiency exami- 
nation. Several institutions, however, 
do state that a student must continue 
his foreign language until he has 
passed a proficiency examination, 
even though he takes courses beyond 
the minimum required number. 


The Writing Laboratory 
What can the English teacher say 


to his colleagues, members of the 
faculties outside the English depart- 
ment, when they complain of the 
deplorable quality of English which 
students in their classes are using? 
In a number of instances, the English 
teacher could say that his classes 
are too large for him to give the 
kind of individual attention that is 
usually essential for the best results 
in teaching English. Or sometimes 
one hears that the high school (or 
even the elementary school) does 


1Reported by Andrew K. Kafka, Department of 
— Wisconsin State Teachers College, Eau 
aire. 
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not do its duty in developing mastery 
of the language in preparing its 
pupils for college. 

Regardless of the justice of these 
comments, the college finds that 
the problem is theirs. Is it a matter 
of “too little” or “too late”’— 
that is to say, have students had too 
little preparation in English, and 
is it too late to do anything about it, 
especially when they are Juniors 
or Seniors in college? 

A large southern university faced 
this problem. Seventeen professors, 
representing almost every department, 
met as a committee to study effective 
means to improve their students’ 
English. The chairman of the group 
was a professor of geology. Ultimately, 
this committee decided to have a 
writing laboratory as the core of their 
recommendations. 

What is the writing laboratory? 
It may be described, in general 
terms, as a special room where, 
under the supervision of at least one 
trained faculty member, a student, 
or a small group of students, may 
receive individual methodical instruc- 
tion in English writing problems 
according to his needs, be it in 
correct usuage, punctuation, coher- 
ence and unity, or in any other branch 
of English. The atmosphere is made 
more congenial for such an activity 
with necessary writing tables, refer- 
ence books, and dictionaries. 

The Chicago Conference on Com- 
position and Communication spon- 
sored by the National Council of 
Teachers of English named at least 
five types of writing laboratories 


(some places call them writing “work- 
shops”’; others use the term “ clinic”): 
1. A writing laboratory which is available 


to students who are taking a regular 
course in freshman composition or 1f 
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communication. Here attendance is 
optional. 

2, A writing laboratory which is at the 
disposal of all students from any level, 
freshman through senior. Here, attend- 
ance may be optional or required, 
depending on the college. 

3. A “remedial laboratory” for students 
who have been unusually neglected 
in their basic writing skills. Occa- 
sionally, this is used as a “sub-fresh- 
man” English course for entering 
Freshmen who make a very poor 
showing on the English placement 
tests. 

4. A writing laboratory as part of a regular 
freshman English course, where desig- 
nated hours of attendance are required 
to supplement the regular class meet- 
ings. This can be compared to the 
science “lab” requirement. 

5. A writing laboratory maintained with- 
out any regular freshman composition 
course, where one may obtain help 
in order to pass a standardized English 
test required by the college in lieu 
of a formal course in composition. 
There are a number of benefits 

to be derived from a writing labora- 

tory. To begin with, it offers a 

means whereby the slogan “Every 

class, an English class” can be 

effectively encouraged even on a 

university-wide basis. Thus, whereas 

formerly the teacher outside the 

English department could only com- 

plain that it was “too little” or 

“too late,” when there is a laboratory 

available to any student, teachers 

of all subjects can hold their students 
responsible for maintaining writing 
proficiency throughout all of the 
four years, even after they have 

“passed” the freshman English course. 

In this connection, a number of 

colleges insist on giving a junior-year 

proficiency test; others ask all teachers 
to watch for the student who has 
reverted to careless writing habits, 
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give him a temporary “composition 
condition” with his mark, and report 
him to a central English committee. 
The laboratory is then used to help 
this student improve. Hence, its 
existence can have a “bracing effect” 
throughout an entire university, as 
a commentator from one prominent 
university put it. In addition to this, 
there are other advantages: 


1. Attention is provided for the individual 
needs of a student; needs due to 
variations in background, where evi- 
dence of earlier neglected development 
of one basic skill or another is apparent; 
needs due to different geographic 
origin (foreign or regional); needs of 
the returning veteran (and he is still 
with us) who is seeking some “refresher” 
assistance, possibly after a long lapse 
of time since he first “took” English 
composition. 


2. Students with persistent and stubborn 


isolated problems, such as spelling, 
punctuation, sentence-sense, and so 
on, can seek individualized aid. Often, 
this eases out of existence certain 
language “blocks” which are occasion- 
ally indicated by such remarks as “I 
never could spell” or “I can’t write.” 


3. The benefit of obtaining immediate 


attention, when some difficulty arises 
in writing or in grammar, is significant. 
In such activities as abstracting, 
paraphrasing, proofreading, and in 
developing a readable and interesting 
style, the English laboratory can offer 
a most rewarding service. 


4. The task of selecting and organizing 


writing material, or even arranging a 
scratch outline, often looms like a 
formidable hurdle in the mind of a 
student. Helping him think it through, 
at the very beginning, invariably 
produces a better piece of writing. 


5.The nature of writing frequently 


involves principles of educational guid- 
ance. The laboratory teacher may 
help ease the task of the “conference” 
or guidance adviser. This ‘“‘confer- 
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ence” procedure, whereby every stu- 
dent is assigned to a faculty member 
who helps guide him through his 
four years, is followed in a number of 
colleges and universities. 

6. The availability of help may encourage 
a student to do his own work, rather 
than have someone else on the outside, 
under the guise of merely assisting him, 
do it for him almost entirely. It 
may stimulate initiative and encourage 
various disciplining processes in writing. 

7. As long as sports are important, there 
will always be the need for special 
assistance for those students who 
leave the campus for a day or more 
to play other colleges, or who need 
additional time for practice; such 
absences can be made up better in 
English, when there is a lab. Some 
colleges find that their athletic “stars” 
frequently need individual help in 
English anyway. 

8. Because of economy, or other circum- 
stances, the condition where ‘about 
forty” (or more) students are herded 
together in a freshman composition 
class still exists in a number of 
places. The writing laboratory could 
offer a welcome service to those stu- 
dents who are taking their regular 
freshman course in such a crowded 
classroom. 

g. Not only does the laboratory offer 
a direct method for following up 
the findings of the diagnostic place- 
ment tests with immediate assistance, 
but it can help integrate writing with 
other areas in the over-all communica- 
tion program, including speaking, listen- 
ing, and even reading. In other words, 
weaknesses in English of the first-year 
students may be corrected early, and 
timely recommendations made to other 
units of the communication division. 
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In general, the availability of a 
laboratory helps to generate confi- 
dence and lifts morale in a real way. 
It has been proved that a student 
invariably receives better marks when 
he has the opportunity to attend a 
writing lab. Often there is noticeable 
improvement even in non-English 
subjects as well. 

Any college that plans to begin 
a writing laboratory needs to consider 
some of these aspects: 


What shall be included in the physical 
set-up of a lab? 

Who shall be allowed to use it? Fresh- 
men? All students? The community 
at large? 

Who shall recommend students? Eng- 
lish Department? All departments? 

What techniques are most valuable? 

How shall it be staffed? How many 
students per teacher? What training 
and experience shall a laboratory teacher 
have? 

Shall credit be given for attendance 
if the lab is a definite part of the writing 
course? 

How shall students be encouraged to 
use the lab when attendance is optional? 

How can the progress of students be 
measured? If standardized tests are 
used, which ones are most reliable and 
suitable for a particular type of college? 


In many cases, those colleges which 
have been experimenting with the 
writing laboratory find that it can 
be a direct, timely, and functional 
medium for aiding their students 
in their individual needs in writing, 
and in so doing they are helping 
to raise the general quality of the 
English being used on the campus. 
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worksuop designed to help 
teachers, educational administrators, 
social workers, and lay readers to 
develop more effective techniques 
and to utilize materials in intercultural 
education will be conducted at the 
University of Bridgeport from July 30 
to August 15. The Bridgeport public 
schools and the Bureau of Youth 
services of the Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Education are co-operating. 


A procram of summer instruction 
designed to accelerate the work of 
beginning college students who may 
be called into military service has 
been announced by Northwestern 
University’s School of Law. Classes 
will begin June 14 and end August 18, 
and will include basic courses in 
contracts, torts, and criminal law. 
This program augments the regular 
summer session of the School of Law. 
Beginning law students who are able 
to continue studies without inter- 
ruption should be able to complete 
their work by August, 1953. 


To meer the speed-up in industry 
and the consequent necessity for 
overtime work, Cooper Union School 
of Engineering will reduce its schedule 
from four nights a week to three 
(nine hours). Under the new arrange- 
ment it will take eight years to 
complete the evening-school program 
leading to a degree in chemical, 
civil, electrical, or mechanical engi- 
neering. All courses are free. Ad- 
mission to freshman classes is by 
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competitive entrance examinations. 
For the first time in the history of 
Cooper Union, transfer of credits 
may be made. Entrance examina- 
tions for the evening engineering 
courses beginning September, 1951, 
will be held June 12-15 inclusive. 
Applications by mail should be re- 
ceived by June 8. Additional exami- 
nations will be held August 21-24 
for a few remaining first-year places. 


Tue American University will make 
$10,000 available in fellowships and 
scholarships to students preparing for 
missionary and religious work. In 
addition to eleven awards, the fund 
will provide a two-weeks summer- 
residence orientation program in 
Washington for missionaries. 


‘Tue sixth annual Foreign Service 
Review Course, designed to prepare 
candidates for the annual examina- 
tions of the United States Foreign 
Service, will be offered by George 
Washington University, June 25- 
August 31. Classroom review will 
be conducted in American history, 
principles of economics, English, gen- 
eral statistics, geography, international 
affairs, American government, and 
contemporary affairs. In addition, 
special reading assignments and con- 
ferences will be held on subjects that 
cannot be adequately reviewed in 
class. Tuition for the course is $180, 
and this fee may be covered by the 
educational benefits of the G.I. Bill. 
Only those who have been designated 
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by the Department of State to take 
the written Foreign Service Examina- 
tion may enroll in the course. 


~Turs year’s summer session of Alcohol 
Studies at the University of Wisconsin, 
to be held June 25-29, will emphasize 
the social factors involved in alcohol- 
ism, such as habits and customs of 
drinking, the place of the tavern in 
the community, and the psychological 
processes of the alcoholic and his 
relationship to society. The Wis- 
consin State Bureau of Alcohol Studies 
is co-operating. Among those ex- 
pected to attend are physicians, social 
workers, clergymen, police and pro- 
bation officers, industrial and hospital 
personnel, educators, and others whose 
professional duties bring them in 
contact with alcoholics. The staff 
for the session will be drawn from 
the United States Public Health 
Service, the Institute of Mental 
Health, the World Health organiza- 
tion, state agencies, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


To c1ve the members of the business 
and economics faculty of Evansville 
College up-to-date information regard- 
ing business practice in local estab- 
lishments, a series of conferences 
between faculty members and local 
business executives has been arranged. 
The first conference was held with 
officials of the Hoosier Cardinal Cor- 
poration, and the second with the 
National Furniture Manufacturing 
Company; other conferences in the 
series are planned. 


Tue United States Air Force has 
selected Northwestern University as 
one of the 62 American colleges 
and universities chosen for its new - 


R. O. T. C. training programs. 
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Although most of the men selected 
will be Freshmen, some students 
with advanced standing will be eligible 
for appointment, especially those with 
at least one year of military service, 
The four-year course will be divided 
into two categories, basic and ad- 
vanced, with two years of instruction 
in each. Advanced students will be 
deferred from the military draft, and 
it is probable that some students 
in the basic course will also be 
deferred. Upon completion of the 
course students will receive com- 
missions as second lieutenants in the 
United States Air Force Reserve. 
If students meet certain military and 
scholastic requirements, they may 
apply for commissions in the regular 
Air Force. After graduation they 
may apply for active duty. 


Ina report for the academic years 
1948-49 and 1949-50, entitled Aims 
and Methods in Urban Colleges, Ordway 
Tead, chairman of the Board of 
Higher Education of New York City, 
discusses the country-wide interest 
in the modification of college curric- 
ulums to make them serve the needs 
of students more effectively, and, 
in particular, the developments in 
curriculum which have taken place 
in the four colleges under the juris- 
diction of the Board. 

At Brooklyn College, for example, 
a faculty committee has for two years 
been carrying on an_ experimental 
program in which three hundred 
Freshmen were enrolled in the fall of 
1949 and six hundred in the fall of 
1950. “It is anticipated that as the 
program works out satisfactorily, it 
will be extended to the entire entering 
class.” It includes a general course in 
English, one interdepartmental course 
in science, one course in social science, 
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and, in the junior year, a general 
philosophy course to be known as 
“Knowledge and Society.” The pro- 
gram provides for strengthening the 
“functional major” in the upper years. 


Sprcta courses for high-school and 
college music instructors will be given 
at the University of New Hampshire 
this year by three well-known guest 
conductors, in connection with the 
annual summer youth music school. 
The summer session will be held 
August 12-26. 


A program amounting 
to $2,280,000 which is designed 
to increase the teaching skill of 
young college instructors has been 
announced by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. It is 
estimated that up to 500 fellowships 
may be awarded for the academic 
year 1951-52, depending on the qual- 
ity of the applications and the extent 
of the national need. The program 
will be nation-wide and will be 
directed by an administrative com- 
mittee of 16 college and university 
presidents and deans. Of the total 
grant, $90,000 will go to the American 
Council of Learned Societies to expand 
that organization’s already estab- 
lished program of faculty study fellow- 
ships. The remaining $2,190,000 will 
be used to provide fellowships for col- 
lege teachers who reach agreement 
with the institutions employing them 
on plans for increasing their effective- 
ness in undergraduate instruction. 


In aw effort to increase mutual 
understanding between the United 
States and Denmark, the government 
of Denmark has offered to finance a 
year’s study in a Danish university 
for three Americans. 


The Institute 
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of International Education will select 
the American students for the Danish 
Ministry of Education. Each of the 
three fellowships carries a stipend of 
3,255 Danish kroner, which is suffi- 
cient to cover room and_ board; 
tuition will be waived by the univer- 
sities. If the students selected do 
not know Danish, Norwegian, or 
Swedish, they will be required to take 
orientation courses in August, before 
the beginning of the academic year. 
Part of the stipend will be given the 
student in March, 1952, for travel in 
Denmark. Any American student 
with a Bachelor’s degree—preferably 
under thirty-five years of age—is 
eligible for the fellowships. 


A course in psychological warfare 
and propaganda will be introduced in 
the fall at Washington and Lee 
University. The course is a revision 
of work now offered journalism stu- 
dents in public opinion and propa- 
ganda. It will emphasize the functions, 
tactics, and media of psychological 
and political warfare, with speci 

reference to the Second World War 
and the contemporary world conflict. 


Nearty four thousand men and 
women in uniform, at bases from 
Lancashire to Vienna, are taking 
one or more courses provided by the 
University of Maryland in collabora- 
tion with the Pentagon. This amounts 
to nearly 4 per cent of the United 
States forces in Europe. Normally, 
a high-school education is required 
for admission. The Army expects 
every officer to have the equivalent 
of two years of college education. 
Officers who have been too busy fight- 
ing a war are now completing this 
requirement, as are enlisted men 
hoping to qualify for officer training. 
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The Study of International 
Relations at Princeton 


ITH the establishment of 
the new Center of Inter- 
national Studies, Princeton 


University has taken another impor- 
tant step in the development of 
its program of teaching and research 
in the field of international relations. 
The new Center has been established 
in the Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International Affairs, which 
brings the different social sciences 
together in attacking problems in 
the broad field of public affairs. 
A year ago, the Center for Research 
on World Political Institutions was 
established in the Woodrow Wilson 
School; it is pursuing studies designed 
to throw light on the conditions 
essential to the development of work- 
able international institutions. The 
new Center will give attention chiefly 
to foreign policies and the problems 
arising from the conflict of national 
policies. It will make a special effort 
to improve the tools and methods 
used in the analysis of foreign policy. 

The establishment of the Center 
was made possible by special gifts, 
including a grant of $200,000 from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, to be dis- 
tributed over a period of five years. 
Frederick S. Dunn, formerly professor 
of International Relations and direc- 
tor of the Institute of International 
Studies at Yale, is the director. 

The broad interdepartmental char- 
acter of the new Center is indicated 
by the composition of the faculty 
committee which will aid the director 


in working out the organization and 
program. The committee includes 
representatives of the departments of 
history, demography and sociology, 
politics, and economics, together with 
the director of the Woodrow Wilson 
School. The research staff will in- 
clude a permanent nucelus of from 
five to ten established scholars in 
various specialties. A research semi- 
nar at the postdoctorate level for the 
advanced training of policy analysts 
will be developed. It will be sup- 
ported by fellowships and is expected 
to attract some of the ablest young 
scholars in political science, economics, 
sociology, and history. 

The establishment of such a Center 
at any university would be important 
news; its establishment at Princeton 
is particularly significant because of 
this institution’s record of service 
in the field of public affairs. Princeton 
not only has very strong instructional 
staff in many of the relevant fields, 
but a whole constellation of special- 
ized research agencies—the Office of 
Population Research, the Center for 
Research on World Political Institu- 
tions, the Office of Public Opinion 
Research, the Organizational Behav- 
ior Project, and others. The Institute 
for Advanced Study, while not a part 
of Princeton University, is very close 
to it both geographically and intellec- 
tually; hence it too constitutes a 
major resource for study in this field. 

The people of the world today face 
many difficult problems, but only 
a few of them may said to be of 
first-rate importance. One of these, 
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COMMENTS 


and the most urgent of all, is that 
‘of working out just and peaceful 
relations among nations. If we do 
not solve this problem it will make 
but little difference what we do 
about many of the others that 
beset us. This problem, like all 
other major problems, is_ basically 
an educational one. If Princeton 
had no other claim to distinction 
except leadership in the study of 
international relations, it would still 
be one of the world’s most important 
educational institutions. 
R. H. E. 


Letters to the Editor 


You may or may not have heard that a 
second edition of Mapping Your Educa- 
tion has seen the light of day. I have 
asked the publishers, Abbott, Kerns and 
Bell Company, to send a complimentary 
copy to the JourNnaL or HicHER Epuca- 
tion. I hope that you will discover that 
we have made good on some of the sins 
you noted in your review which was 
published in March, 1949. 

Douctas V. McCiane 
Whitman College 


Upon the invitation of the editors of a 
half-dozen educational periodicals, I have, 
through the years, prepared dozens of 
book reviews. In all cases, I have read 
the books with painstaking care and have 
undertaken in my reviews to indicate the 
most outstanding virtues and the most 
serious faults. I have written my reviews 
in an effort to be of service to readers, not 
in an effort to please or displease authors 
and publishers. 

I know of no satisfactory way to 
measure the impact of my reviews—and 
other reviews—on readers. Nor do I 
have a satisfactory measure of the effect 
on authors and publishers. The occa- 
sional letter which has come as a result of 
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these reviews has usually carried an 
expression of resentment over the critical 
aspects of the review. One author went 
so far as to say that I had been unethical 
and unprofessional in pointing out the 
faults in his book. (He did not deny the 
faults.) However, because I saw little 
evidence that my reviews were effective, 
I have sometimes wondered whether it 
was worth while to spend the time and 
energy which the preparation of a review 
requires. 

n view of all this, I was much pleased 
to see the letter which came from one of 
the authors of Mapping Your Education, 
my review of which appeared in the 
March, 1949, issue of the JouRNAL OF 
HicHer Epucation. It is obvious that 
the authors of this publication have 
given thoughtful attention to the few 
criticisms which appeared in the review 
and have attempted, in their revision, to 
improve the book in the respects indi- 
cated. An examination of the revision of 
Mapping Your Education soon convinced 
me - they have been successful in their 
attempts at improvement. 

McClane and Kuder already had a 
ood book, but now they have a better 

k. In addition to the improvement 
suggested by this reviewer, other improve- 
ments have been made. One of the best 
of these is a very fine “Glossary of Some 
Collegiate Terms” which has been added. 

McClane and Kuder took my few 
adverse comments in such fine spirit that 
I am now tempted to adopt the slogan, 
“Tt pays to criticize.” 

R. L. Morton 
Ohio University 


Thank you for sending me the interest- 
ing and fair summary of the Great Books 
“debate.” Fair, that is, but for one 
point—I did not argue that “a study of 
modern literature would be more reward- 
ing than one devoted to the classics 
pe Thor yo but that such study, for the 
average person, would be more rewarding 
than study devoted to some of the classics 
selected; and I named some titles. 

Ben Ray RepMAN 
Los Angeles 64, California 


One View of the American Scene 


Tue Minp’s ADVENTURE, Howard 
Lowry. Philadelphia: estminster 
Press, 1950. xiit+154 pp. $2.50. 
There is a striking similarity of thesis 

and treatment between Sir Walter 

Moberly’s The Crisis in the University 

as reflecting the English situation and 

President Lowry’s current volume on 

the American scene. Both books are 

essentially at one in saying that Christi- 
anity should be integral in the studies of 
higher education and that the omission 
of virtually all reference to organized 


religion in the curriculum represents 
an indefensible ania of vital phases 
of human experience, historic and con- 


temporary. Liberal education, says our 


author 

... creates the need for the examination 
of religion and religious values . . . in addi- 
tion it creates in thinking people a desire 
to weigh religious knowledge and gives them 
a kind of capability for doing so . . . a liberal 
education that omits religion is not, in the 
nature of things, liberal education at all 
(page 64). 

The possible programing of this con- 
viction in the church-related college is 
well set forth in one entire chapter. 
But with the utmost possible sympathy 
for the goals and values the author wishes 
to serve, one cannot but realize that in 
other colleges it is not so easy to equate 
religion with Christianity, or to treat 
Christianity in quite the same absolute 
and final way. No one will want to 
question the nobility and deep sincerity 
of this entire profession of faith and hope 
for a change of emphasis in curricular 
practice on the campus. But, on the 
other hand, it must be acknowledged that 
there are equally sincere proponents of 
religions other than Christianity who 
also are sensitized to ultimate values 
in the good life. Moreover, there are 


those withlequal¥moralf sensitivity who 
reserve the right to have no theistic 
belief at all. There may be increasin 

eement among those who hold “a 
divergent beliefs that religion as a 
multiform and institutionalized social 
should be studied by every 
iterate person. But that is hardly the 
same thing as making Christianity, as 
such, the central organizing principle 
around which the curriculum is to be built. 

I venture the assertion that President 
Lowry’s thesis, acceptable and desirable 
as it may seem to all _professin 
Christians, is one too simple to fit al 
the facts, especially those confronted in 
the conduct of cosmopolitan urban uni- 
versities. I believe there is genuine 

rofit in a sympathetic reading of this 
k, not only by Christians who should 
take their religion more seriously into 
their education, but by non-Christians as 
well. But its high moral intent is one 
thing and its theology is another. 

I am of those who are convinced that 
American higher education has been long 
on the impartation of facts and short on 
the development of a sense of the highest 
values and an ardent commitment to 
them. Books like this one can help to 
underscore shortcomings in this direction. 
Yet it seems to me necessary to realize 
that the cause of high religion and moral 
re are at this stage also to be served 

y a clear grasp of the truth that “one 
man’s metaphysics is another man’s 
verbiage.” And this is not the case 
because anybody necessarily wants it to 
be so, but because the avenues to truth 
and the ways of expressing it are many 
and not one, as the educated person 
should be the first to understand. 

This book, in short, performs a 
valuable service in stimulating thought 
and vision on a higher level of discourse 
than is typical in educational treatises. 
But its very resoluteness of conviction 
will not help it to give equal conviction 
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to the unpersuaded reader who labors 
outside the fold. 
Orpway TEAD 
Chatrman, Board of Higher 
Education, New York City 


A Workmanlike Fob 


Tue PrincipLes or EntrRANCE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES IN THE 
Unirep States, dy Brother Cassian 
Edmund Papillon. D. C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 
1949. xv+246 pp. No price. 

This doctoral dissertation presents the 
findings of an investigation “to determine 
the edenattel principles by which 
Catholic colleges in the United States 
decide to accept or to a a candidate 
who applies for the privilege of following 
their educational program” (page 27). 
The study “includes Cathdlic col- 
leges, and of these only four-year liberal 
arts colleges that have been in operation 
long enough to have formulated principles 
for entrance requirements are included” 
(ps 38). An Inquiry on Philosophy of 

os Entrance was sent to the deans of 

163 colleges which met these criteria and 
a Form on College Entrance Require- 
ments was sent to the registrars and 
admissions officers of these institutions. 
In the former, the aang art of the 
investigation, 109 colleges (61 per cent 
of the group) participated; and in the 
latter, the actual part with regard to 
prevailing practices, 123 (75 per cent) of 
the colleges participated. 

The eighteen conclusions summarized 
in the final chapter are, in most cases, the 
accepted axioms of the trade, and 
generally go without saying, as for 
example: 

Entrance requirements should be democratic 

. . . are properly under the jurisdiction of 
the college 

... cannot have absolute validity and 
should not remain static but evolve with the 
educational scene 

. .. Should articulate the curriculum of 
the high school with that of the college 

. should be formulated with a view to 
the objectives of general education 
. . Should measure the candidate’s native 


intelligence. 
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Those three or four of the eighteen 
conclusions which sound more interesting, 
because they are more debatable and 
debated, are, unfortunately, those which 
are the more ambiguous in presentation 
and documentation, and the fuzzier in 
focus. Probably this is natural and 
inevitable in a fact-and-opinion study of 
this sort. In this category are such 
conclusions as 


’ Entrance requirements should not be based 
exclusively on intellectual standards but 
should give equal recognition to social and 
personality objectives 

. should measure the candidate’s power 
for purposeful living 

. should properly subordinate physical 
characteristics to mental and personal quali- 
fications and to the philosophy of higher 
education 

Colleges should accept equivalent experi- 

ence and skills for conventional entrance 
requirements. 


The competitive aspect of admission to 
college is almost completely ignored. 
Parts of a half-dozen paragraphs refer, in 
passing, to the “selective principle,” and 
the right of private colleges to select is 
asserted; but the whole enormous ques- 
tion of what criteria are to be used and 
what weight is to be given to each, in 
making Bees selections from those who 
meet the minimum requirements for 
admission when they outnumber the 
places available is overlooked. The 
attention given to the very interesting 
and difficult question of the nonintel- 
lectual factors to be considered for 
entrance to college is inadequate and in 
poor focus. No reference is made to the 
pancee of diversification in student 

ies, which is believed by many to 
have educational importance. 

This study is almost entirely non- 
sectarian in approach and content. Few 
of the Catholic colleges appear to have 
religious requirements for admission; and 
few, indeed, even give credit for secondary- 
school courses in religion. 

This work is more interesting than its 
conclusions. Much of its interest derives 
from the writer’s use of quotations from 
the literature of the field in the critical 
syntheses at the ends of his chapters, in 
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which he relates the findings of this study 
to the previous literature through the 
lively and relevant use of a substantial 
and diversified bibliography. His book 
is excellently organized and clearly pat- 
terned. Every chapter’s introduction 
clearly states where that chapter is 
oing, and it gets there. Within the 
imits which Brother Cassian has pre- 
scribed for himself with great precision 
and care, he does a thoroughly work- 
manlike job. 
Asert I, DickERson 
Dartmouth College 


Well Worth Reading 


Tue AutosiocrapHy OF Davin KINLEY. 
Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois 
Press, 1949. 167 pp. $3.00. 

The autobiography of a man who 
began life in Scotland in 1861; was 
educated at Andover, Yale, Johns Hop- 
kins, and Wisconsin; who taught at 
Wisconsin and Illinois and at the latter 
institution was appointed dean of the 
College of Literature and Arts within a 
year of his first appointment as an 
assistant professor; who thereafter was 
successively secretary of the Council of 
Administration, assistant director of the 
Summer Session, director of the courses 
in commerce, editor of the “Universit 
Studies,” dean of the Graduate School, 
vice-president, acting president, and, 
finally, president for a decade, from the 
year 1920 to the year 1930: and who 
served both within and without the 
University on committees, boards, and 
agencies dealing with questions of great 
importance, is almost certain to contain 
much of wisdom pertaining to the 
expanding réle of higher education in 
America, to the social history of his 
times, and to fundamental issues still 
awaiting solution. Particularly is this 
true when he can define fundamental 
issues with brevity and clarity. Con- 
sider, for example, his remarks with 
respect to a proposed reorganization of the 
state government by Governor Lowden: 
“What the people of the great common- 
wealth remember is the positive con- 
tribution of its great administrators to its 
welfare; what they have done, not what 
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they have refrained from doing” (page 82); 
notice, too, his refutation of the charge 
that officers of state universities must 
play politics in order to get the money 
that they need. His remarks with respect 
to the duties of the trustees on the one 
hand and the legislature and governors 
on the other toward institutional needs 
bear repeating: 

Our position has been that it is the duty ot 
the University trustees to ask for what the 
institution needs, the duty of the legislature 
to determine whether the state can afford the 
amount asked for, and the duty of the gov- 
ernor to decide by his veto what he in turn 
believes can properly be appropriated, in view 
of other needs. For a governor to ask the 
trustees to prepare a budget to which he 
would agree in advance is merely asking them 
to help him to avoid his responsibility 
(page 53). 

His remarks with respect to the legis- 
lative requests in 1921 are significant: 

As illustrating the indefinite knowledge ot 
the needs of the University, one friendly 
senator asked what was the least the Uni- 
versity could get on with. I replied that 
that depended on what kind of a University 
the people want. If you want a new overcoat, 
I said, you can get one for ten or twelve 
dollars, but if you want one of a grade marked 
fifty dollars, you must pay that toget it. The 
least amount which, in my judgment, will 
support the University as a first-class institu- 
tion is the amount we are asking for 
(pages 114-15). 

Ultimately every university president’s 
attention seems to become sie on 
men and money. There is no substitute 
for good men. There is no substitute for 
an environment in which they can work 
effectively. Ultimately there is no sub- 
stitute for money. Any president reading 
this autobiography, compressed as it is 
into 152 pages, will infer a story from 
every page, sometimes a chapter from 
every paragraph. Much of David Kin- 
ley’s story must have been omitted. One 
wonders what and how much was omitted 
and, therefore, how accurately and com- 
‘aagee } the story of his administration can 

e told. To be sure, the documents and 
addresses, the newspapers and magazines, 
can be read; but how can the historian 
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enter the mind of a president and 
re-create the complex of evidence, argu- 
ment, and personalities from which one 
major decision must proceed? 

Much is told in few words about the 
Ten-Year Plan for money and buildings, 
and about curricular research and growth. 
The story is less clear with respect to 
men. One wonders if they counted as 
heavily as money and buildings. Never- 
theless, the autobiography is well worth 
reading: it is to be recommended especially 
to university presidents and to ll 
students of the growth, development, 
and administration of universities in the 
first half of the twentieth century. 

Vircit M. HAancHER 
State University of Iowa 


Will Stimulate Thought 


CouNSELING AND Discip.ine, dy E. G. 
Williamson and J. D. Foley. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1949. xit+387 pp. $3.75. 

With characteristic fervor and mis- 
sionary zeal, Dean Williamson, in col- 
laboration with Mr. Foley, has explored 
still another dark continent of student 
personnel work. In espousing an educa- 
tional or rehabilitative as opposed to a 
purely punitive and restrictive concept 
of discipline, the authors have presented 
a highly informative exposition of the 

hilosophical foundations, the range and 
requency of situations, and the admin- 
istrative procedures utilized in the treat- 
ment of student misbehavior at the 

University of Minnesota. 

With perhaps a little more unction and 
challenge than is warranted, considering 
the strong trend in general social thought 
toward viewing crime and delinquency 
as a rehabilitation problem, the authors 
state their assumptions in such passages 
as the following: 

For instance, we believe that misbehavior, 
like all forms of behavior, originates in the 
individual’s social learning, in social institu- 
tions and mores, or sometimes in pathology. 
In some cases misbehavior takes the form 
of unaccepted mormal deviations in the 
individual’s social development. In other 
cases personal conflict over the individual’s 
differences from other members of his group 
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is involved causally in misbehavior (page v). 


In our judgment, all behavior, good and 
bad, is thus to be transferred from the realm 
of blame and censure and placed in the center 
of socialized learning situations. 

Based upon this concept of education, 
discipline, the result of “bad” behavior, is 
conceived as inherent in the educational 
process itself, and thus is not imposed directly 
and arbitrarily from external authorities 
(page 2). 

There are eight chapters and an 
appendix of 152 pages, the latter con- 
sisting largely of case histories. The 
first two chapters deal with the his- 
torical, philosophical, and psychological 
views of student misbehavior. The third 
chapter provides a a analysis and 
evaluation of administrative 
organizations of disciplinary activities. 
The next two chapters define disciplinary 
problems and present general statistics 
on incidences at Minnesota from 1941 to 
1947 and, for 1946 to 1947, more detailed 
analyses of factors correlated with inci- 
dence. The statistics should prove highly 
informative to personnel workers, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, and sociologists. 
The sixth chapter treats methods of 
investigation, with emphasis upon the 
validation of the complaint and the 
gathering of data about the individual 
available in the institution. Here the 
reader may be disappointed by the failure 
to touch on the gathering of data directly 
from the individual. The statistics on 
disciplinary actions presented in the next 
chapter will be of interest to educational 
administrators and personnel workers. 
It is difficult to judge the exact purpose 
of the last chapter, entitled “Counseling 
as Rehabilitation.” It seems to be 
attempting to establish through citation 
of the fragmentary data available and 
through review of pertinent theoretical 
formulations the thesis that counseling 
can be rehabilitative. 

As a historical survey of phieety 
and practice, this book will help to 
ineliie the thinking of educational and 
personnel administrators. Similarly, as 
a description of organization and admin- 
istrative practices, it may stimulate other 
administrators to be more explicit about 
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their practices and, perhaps, to evaluate 
them more critically. To counselors or 
clinicians who are looking for insight into 
the clinical or counseling process, as 
distinguished from administrative pro- 
cedures, through which student mis- 
behavior is treated, this volume will 
prove a disappointment. 
Epwarp S. Borpin 
University of Michigan 


Limited in Application 


IN CaTHOLIc COLLEGES AND 

_ UntversitiEs, edited by Roy J. Deferrari. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1949. 303 pp. 
$4.00. 

The Third Annual Workshop on 
Catholic Higher Education, which took 
place in June, 1948, is reported in this 
volume. The Workshop was attended 
by 58 women and 7 men, all staff mem- 
bers in Catholic universities and colleges 
throughout the country. 

More than half of this book is given 
over to a discussion from theological and 

hilosophical points of view of how a 
atholic must select and practice his 
vocational activity. Eleven papers in 
Part I by 8 different priests and one sister 
present the Catholic philosophy of guid- 
ance in an inspirational and dogmatic 
style. 

Part II, consisting of three papers by 
Charles Odell of the United States 
Employment Service, describes the serv- 
ices of that important agency. Part III 
consists of four papers, two of which 
are interesting descriptions of vocational- 

idance programs in Catholic colleges 
or women; a third, a discussion of 
vocational guidance in relation to diocesan 
charities; and the fourth, a be interest- 
ing paper by the Reverend Charles A. 
Curran, on family and marriage counsel- 
ing and the college counseling program. 
The Reverend Curran’s paper is inductive 
(although it starts with a presupposition 
of nondirective counseling), and presents 
illustrative material demonstrating his 
point of view persuasively rather than 
didactically. 

A fourth section of the book presents 
brief summaries of five seminars which 
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were carried on throughout the workshop 
on actual fields of work for college 
students. 

The concern of this book is with 
vocational guidance rather than with 
guidance and development of young 
people in a broad sense. Furthermore, 
with so much of the book focused on 
Catholic doctrine in its relation to the 
choice and practice of vocational activi- 
ties, there is only incidental help given to 
those who wish to develop a broad pro- 
gram of personnel work in a college or 
university, whether avowedly religious 
or not. 

EstHER Lioyp Jones 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


A Worth-while Report 


Rurat AMERICA AND THE EXTENSION 
Service, by Edmund deS. Brunner and 
E. Hsin Pao Yang. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1949. xii+210 pp. Paper, $2.80; cloth, 
$3.00. 

The conviction of the authors of this 
volume, expressed in the preface, that 
“adult education as a whole has much to 
learn from agricultural and home eco- 


nomics extension” (page vii) is amply 


justified by a reading of the 183 pages of 
text which follow. The first half of the 
book (Chaps. 1 through v1) deals primarily 
with the history and organization of the 
extension service and will be of special 
value for pre- and in-service education 
of extension staff members. The second 
half of the book and particularly the 
ninth chapter, on programs and program 
planning, and the eighth chapter, on 
methods of extension teaching, will be of 
interest and value to all educators con- 
cerned with community action and 
programs. 

he statement of eight principles to 
guide practice in program planning as 
experience is especially pages 
106-10). The chapter a. methods is 


somewhat inadequate in its treatment of 
small and large group meetings. ‘This is 
particularly unfortunate because of the 
increasing importance of meetings in the 
communication system which the exten- 
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sion service has developed (see page 121 
and the table on page 128). care, 
there has been considerable experimenta- 
tion with techniques of improving com- 
munication in both large and small 
groups, some of it under extension 
auspices, notably in Ohio and Michigan. 

eaders of the Journat will be 
especially interested in the problem of 
professional and in-service 
education of extension workers (espe- 
cially pages 134-35). Extension service 
scores high on both philosophical and 
statistical grounds, as the authors con- 
clude their major assignment with an 
evaluative chapter and a brief look at 
some problems of the future (Chap. x). 
Throughout, there is stressed the need 
for continuing fundamental research as 
an essential condition of maintaining 
the health and vitality of this great edu- 
cational institution (pages 131 and 168). 

The final chapter, on principles of 
extension work, is addressed primarily to 
interested foreign observers and students 
who may be seeking help in building or 
improving extension services of their 
own. Laudably enough, the authors 
stress the peculiar cultural conditions 
which nurtured the system in the United 
States and caution against wholesale 
adoptions without careful consideration 
of the cultural setting in which features 
of the service are to be used. 

The numerous photographs, chiefly 
from the files of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, present effec- 
tive visual evidence to supplement the 
verbal descriptions of extension activities. 

AUL H, SHEaTs 

University of California at Los Angeles 


A Useful Book 


THEORY AND Practice oF PsycHo- 
LOGICAL TESTING, by Frank S. Freeman. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1950. xxi+518 pp. $3.50. 

Mr. Freeman’s book is a thorough and 
critical treatment of what the title 
indicates. It deals with basic principles 


and theory of psychological testing and 
their practical applications. The treat- 
ment at all times is well balanced. 
Included in the book are excellent discus- 
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sions of the definitions of intelligence, 
the Binet scales, individual performance 
scales, and nonverbal group scales. The 
fields of mental testing and educational 
testing are covered very well. 

In addition to these aspects of testing, 
considerable attention is given to the 
testing and evaluation of personality. 
Both the projective and nonprojective 
methods are discussed adequately. There 
is a satisfactory treatment of the Ror- 
schach Test. The discussion of socio- 
metrics is helpful. At the end of the 
book there is a chapter which deals with 
various applications and implications of 
the results of psychological testing. 

The strength of the book lies not only 
in a thorough and satisfactory treatment 
of the subject-matter of psychological 
testing but in the honvetinal implications 
which are set forth and the competent 
evaluations which Mr. Freeman makes. 
The book is a good combination of basic 
subject-matter, thorough principles, and 
sound evaluations. It is clearly written 
and avoids “gobbledygook.” The closest 
the author comes to it is the use of 
the terms “frame of reference” and 
“rationale,” and the use of those terms 
is not a serious defection. 

Even though the publishers manu- 
factured the book so it looks a bit small, 
the person who gives the volume only a 
casual inspection should not be misled. 
The book is in no sense a small book; it is 
full of content and is sufficient for any 
course in the theory and practice of psy- 
chological testing. It is a first-rate book 
by a seasoned and established writer. 

HERBERT SORENSON 
University of Kentucky 


More Sympathetic than Impartial 


EvoLuTION AND THE FounDERS OF PRaAcG- 
MATISM, by Philip P. Wiener. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1949. xiv-+288 pp. $5.00. 
The American pragmatic movement 

began at the time when Darwin’s views 

on evolution were just coming before the 
world. Its representatives took a special 
interest in evolution, because of their 
dissatisfaction with the absolute idealism 
which had dominated the atmosphere of 
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thought for a good half-century in 
Germany, had spread to England, and 
was beginning to influence America. 
Absolutism seemed to them to tie the 
universe into too close a unity; and the 
priority of mind was taken as _ too 
anthropomorphic and subjectivistic a 
view. What the pragmatist group wanted 
was more disconnected pluralism and 
more objective naturalism. 

The movement began in a circle of 
brilliant men in Cambridge who had 
formed themselves into an_ informal 
Metaphysical Club, referred to a number 
of times by Charles S. Pierce. In the 
group, besides Pierce, were Chauncey 

right, William James, a Fiske, 
Nicholas St. John Green, O. W. (later 
— Holmes, Joseph Warner, and 

rancis E. Abbot. To each of the first 
six a chapter is devoted. Appendix G 
is a biographical sketch of Warner. 
Abbot is mentioned here and there in 
connection with the others. 

Wright, a mathematician and astro- 
nomical computer, was a defender of the 
. recently presented evolutionary theory 
: of Darwin, and maintained that science 
‘ is entirely neutral toward all particular 
philosophical systems. Yet he did not 
remain indifferent toward the ethical 
social issues of the time. Pierce was an 
applied scientist and a logician, but he 
was touched with an interest in meta- 
physics and even theology which some of 
the other members of the circle lacked. 
Yet he would answer all questions even 
here by appeal to experience and the 
methods of science. 

James saw in the doctrine a formula- 
tion of the spontaneous individual varia- 
tion in life, which is not pinned down 
by any scientific formula, but makes its 
way by experiment here and _ there, 
adopting whatever way of looking at 
experience works best. Fiske found evo- 
lution a basis for an optimistic gospel 
of universal progress, which led to his 
cosmic philosophy, and which he turned 
‘ to the interpretation of human history, 
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including religion and politics. 

Green’s work was in the teaching and 
interpretation of the law, where he used 
the historical approach more than the 
analytic, which had been prevalent before, 
as an aid to an inductive interpretation, 
and as a means of keeping in touch 
with the social and empirical conditions 
in which it operates. This was exempli- 
fied in his emphasis upon proximate 
versus remote causes. 

Holmes was in close touch, through 
correspondence, with professional philos- 
ophers. He professed himself tem- 
peramentally opposed to metaphysical 
interpretation; yet his outlook upon 
life was distinctly philosophical, con- 
cerned with life’s deepest questions and 
its cosmic background. Law he regarded 
as rooted in all experience and history, 
not merely in logic; and he had a faith in 
cumulative progress as the result of 
experience, although results at any 
moment are tentative. 

Warner, also a lawyer, reacted against 
German idealism, and lauded Hekedis 
utilitarian and evolutionary view of 
right and wrong. Consequences to soci- 
ety are more ae in legal judgments 
than intent on the part of the accused. 

Abbot was a radical theologian, inter- 
ested in a positivistic religion of evolution. 
He left the Unitarian ministry to gain 
more freedom. 

The final legacy of the group was a 
point of view expressing pluralistic 
empiricism, temporalism, relativism, prob- 
and fallibilism, with secular 
democratic individualism. These were 
expressed in connection with the special 
interests of each of the several thinkers. 

The book is a valuable study in the 
origins of pragmatism, but it is marked 
by sympathy more than impartiality in 
many of its estimates. Numerous atti- 
tudes claimed as pragmatic are acknowl- 
edged equally by thinkers not using 
the name. 


AvBert E. Avey 
Ohio State University 
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CONTINUATIONS 


The Liberal-Arts College in 
the Training of Scientists 
HARRY F. LEWIS 
[Continued from page 3703] 
nationally accredited colleges are in 
the ranks of the unproductive institu- 
tions, in contrast with 72 per cent of 
the regionally accredited schools and 
83 per cent of those accredited by 
neither agency. Two-thirds of the 
nationally accredited unproductive 
schools are women’s colleges. In 
sharp contrast with this is the remark- 
able interest in scientific research and 
science training in the women’s col- 
leges of the East (Barnard, Bryn 
Mawr, Goucher, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley). It is sur- 
prising to find 12 universities in this 
unproductive list and 12 others which 
are responsible for the undergraduate 
training of ten or fewer science 

doctorates in ten years. 

The data developed in this study 
support in a general way the con- 
clusions of the studies of Blackwood 
and Bell to which reference has been 
made, and, with some modifications, 


the conclusions of the Steelman Report. 
[Vol. XXII, No. 6] 


Who Is a Good Professor? 
THOMAS C. DONNELLY 
[Continued from page 309] 
of them which are influential if their 
members conceive their functions 
imaginatively and carry them out 
with acute sensibility for the good of 

the whole institution. 

Since every institution, even a 
monastery, is a part of the com- 
munity in which it is located, a good 
professor cannot escape some respon- 
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sibility for what goes on beyond the 
limits of his classroom or laboratory. 
He will want to help give direction 
and lend a hand occasionally to 
agencies and movements that seek 
to achieve worth-while purposes. It 
is probable that the professor will 
profit as much from his participation 
in such organizations as the organiza- 
tions will profit from his contribution. 
Of course, participation in com- 
munity affairs can be carried too far. 
This point is reached when a faculty 
member becomes so extensively affili- 
ated that he does not have time to be 
a good professor, which is his first 
responsibility. 

These, then, are the criteria of a 
good professor. Admittedly this is a 
large order for a professor to fill. It 
might also be observed that the 
qualities demanded are rare, and 
again one must admit they are. 
Excellence in any field is never the 
common property of many. But in 
those in whom it exists it shines forth, 
readily recognizable as worthy and 
desirable. Any college of real stature 
and worth gains such a position 
because its staff is peopled by some 
at least who are acknowledged by 
colleagues and students alike as good 
professors. [Vol. XXII, No. 6] 


Religion in a State University 
HARRY H. KIMBER 
[Continued from page 296] 

is to adopt a form of sectarianism no 
less objectionable because it is fashion- 
able. The freedom of teaching and 
learning that is rightly claimed by the 
professors and students of any subject 
extends to the field of religion. 
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It is in this connection that the 
third principle enunciated at the 
beginning of this article becomes 
important. The functions of the 
counseling services in the field of 
religion and those of the teaching 
branch of the institution present 
fundamental divergences both in pur- 
pose and methods. It is essential that 
the teaching of religion be divorced 
from religious interest or enthusiasm 
as a condition of enrollment. While 
it has been emphasized that courses 
in religion must be taught from a 
specific point of view, and by men 
committed to that point of view, the 
election of such courses must never 
be permitted to become a declaration 
of faith or an evidence of piety. 
The strict administrative separation 
of the counseling functions and the 
teaching functions, which meet only 
at the level of the chaplain-lecturer, 
and there with lines of responsibility 
running in different directions, is an 
essential characteristic of the Mich- 
igan State College program. 

The co-operation which exists at 
Michigan State College between the 
Dean of Students and the Counseling 
Service, on the one hand, and campus 
religious organizations, on the other, 
indicates that the administrative atti- 
tude toward religion in this particular 
public institution is sympathetic and 
encouraging. Its inclusion as a sub- 
ject of teaching and of research in 
the curriculum of the College confers 
upon religion a respectability and 
standing in the academic community 
that make it impossible for it to be 
rejected as part of the whole of human 
life. Much remains to be done. 
Only the foundations have been laid. 
In both counseling and curriculum, 
religion has become, however, an 
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increasingly pervasive and vital force 
in the entire educational program of 


Michigan State College. 
[Vol. XXII, No. 6] 
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